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** Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


THE PROLOGUE. 


In most, nay, I think in all lives, is 
some epoch, which, looking back upon, 
we can perceive has been the turning- 
point of our existence,—a moment 
when the imagination first wakes up, 
the feelings deepen, and vague, general 
impressions settle into principles and 
convictions; when, in short, our bias 
for good or ill is permanently given. 
We may not recognise this at the time, 
but we do afterwards, saying to our- 
selves, either with thankfulness or re- 
gret, “ But for such and such a thing, 
or such and such a person, I should not 
have been what I am.” 

This crisis befel me, Winifred Weston, 
when I was just entering my sixteenth 
year. It was not “falling in love,” as 
in most cases it is ;—and rightly, for 
love is, or ought to be, the strongest 
thing on earth ; but it was equivalent 
to it, and upon me and the moulding 
of my character it had precisely the 
same effect. Nay, in a sense I did 
really fall in love, but it was a very 
harmless phase of the passion ; for I 
was a commonplace damsel of sixteen, 
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and the object of my intense admira- 
tion—nay, my adoring affection—was an 
old lady of seventy. 

A young girl in love with an old 
woman! What a ridiculous form of 
the emotion, or sentiment! Not so 
ridiculous, my good friends, as at first 
appears; and by no means so uncommon 
as you suppose. I have known several 
cases of it besides my own: cases in 
which a great difference in years and 
character drew out, to a remarkable 
degree, that ideal worship and _pas- 
sionate devotedness which is at the 
root of all true love, first love especially. 
Laugh as you will, there is always a 
spice of nobleness in the boy who falls 
in love with his “ grandmother,” and I 
have often thought that one of the 
extenuating circumstances in the life of 
that selfish, pleasure-loving, modern 
heathen, Goethe, was the fact that in 
his old age he was so adored by a 
“ child.” 

Nor does the character of the feeling 
alter when it is only a woman’s towards 
a woman. I have loved a man, thank 
God, having found a man worth loving ; 
but he well knows that for a long time 
he ranked second in my affections to a 
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woman—to this woman, for whom my 
attachment had all the intensity of 
love itself. 

She was, as I have said, quite old, 
even at the time when I first beheld 
her, which happened to be at church. 
Our pews were alongside of one another, 
for I sat in the rector’s, and she in the 
one beyond. I was the new curate’s 
daughter, and she was “the lady of 
the hall,”—Brierley Hall, the oldest 
and finest place in the neighbourhood. 
She entered alone. Many of the fine 
families of the parish always had a 
footman to carry their prayer-books, 
but she carried her own; walked 
alone, stately and slow, up the aisle, 
and took her seat in a corner of the 
large musty pew, the cushions and 
linings of which, once a rich crimson 
cloth, had faded with the sunshine of 
indefinite summers. They contrasted 
strongly with the black of her gar- 
ments—black, but not sombre; her 
gown being of rich glittering silk, 
though she still wore a sort of widow's 
cap over her smooth, soft, white hair. 

I knew who she was. Though my 
father and I had only been a week at 
Brierley, she was of sufficient import- 
ance there for us to have already heard 
about her—at least as much as the 
village generally knew. I had been 
told I should be sure to see her in 
church, the only place where she ever 
was seen in public ; and she had been 
described to me so minutely that my 
excited curiosity could not fail to re- 
cognise her at once. 

Even had it been otherwise, I think 
the result would have been all the same. 
It was to be, and it was; and I could 
not help it. I, the poor curate’s 
daughter, motherless, romantic, soli- 
tary, brought up in the strictest seclu- 
sion, fell in love, desperately and de- 
terminedly, with this beautiful old 
lady—Lady de Bougainville. 

It was such a remarkable name too, 
and so exactly suited to her appearance. 
Let me describe her if I can. 

She had “high” features, as they are 
called—that is, her nose was aquiline, 
and the outline of her cheek and chin 


sharply and clearly cut; likewise her 
mouth, which, though delicate, had 
much decision in it. It was a sad and 
firm rather than a sweet mouth; or 
rather it seemed as if it had been 
meant to be sweet, but the experience 
of life had hardened it. Nevertheless, 
the old softness could and did at times 
return ; I saw it afterwards, not then. 
Sadness also was the characteristic of her 
eyes—sadness, or at any rate pensive- 
ness. They put me in mind of the sea 
after a storm, when the waves have 
calmed down, and the surface has 
grown smooth, or even broken out again 
into little necessary ripples: but you 
know all the while there must be, some- 
where or other, many a broken spar 
floating about ; many a cast-away treasure 
beaten against the beach ; many a dead 
carcase of ancient grief rising up from 
the depths below. Such did rise—and 
I fancied I could see them—in the 
dark eyes of this my beautiful lady— 
the most beautiful, I still think, that I 
ever beheld, though she was a septua- 
genarian. 

Even now, as I vainly try to describe 
her, I feel my old infatuation return— 
the delight with which I watched every 
curve of her features—pale, colourless 
features—as un-English and peculiar as 
her eyes; and admired every fold in 
her dress,—quite unlike any lady’s 
dress I had ever seen. Her toilette was 
complete in all its details, as befitted 
both herself and her station. She was 
chaussée et gantée (the French best 
expresses what I mean; we English 
merely put on gloves and shoes) to 
perfection ; and she had little hands 
and little feet—remarkably so for such 
a tall woman. She lost no inch of her 
height, and she carried her head like 
one who has never lowered it in shame 
or sycophancy before mortal man. 
“ Aristocratic” undoubtedly would have 
been the adjective applied to her; but 
used in its right sense, as belonging to 
“the best” of the earth. There was 
nothing haughty about her, or repellent, 
or scornful—if these qualities are sup- 
posed to constitute aristocracy. 

Her eyes and complexion, as I have 
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said, were very un-English ; and when 
she began to say the responses, it was 
with a slight, a very slight accent— 
French, I thought ; but in nothing else 
was she foreign. Her dress was the or- 
dinary dress of an English widow, from 
whose weeds Time has melted away the 
obnoxious pomposity of crape, and al- 
lowed a faint mixture of white and grey 
with the black. But it was black still 
—-no bugles—no trimmings—no orna- 
mental fripperies, which always seem 
such a mockery of mourning. Her 
costume was perfectly plain, perfectly 
simple, yet exceedingly rich; as was 
justifiable in a lady whose wealth was, 
people said, very great, and who had 
not a creature to inherit it after her. 

For Lady de Bougainville was that 
sad sight, a widowed wife—a mother 
left childless. In her solitary old age 
she kept her forlorn state in that huge 
house, which, many years ago, her hus- 
band, Sir Edward de Bougainville, had 
bought, rebuilt, lived in for a sbort 
time, and then died. Before then, by 
a succession of fatalities, her six children 
had died also. Thenceforward she, too, 
was as good as dead, socially speaking, 
to the little world of Brierley. She 
did not quit the Hall. She kept it up 
externally, much as before,—that is, 
none of the rooms were closed, and 
there was a sufficient establishment of 
servants. But she lived in it quite 
alone,—never visited anywhere, nor 
invited anybody to visit her. So she 
passed her days, and had passed them 
—our gossipping landlady told me— 
for twenty years and more, the wonder 
and curiosity of the neighbourhood— 
this poor, lonely, wealthy woman—the 
envied, pitied, much revered, much 
criticised Lady de Bougainville. 

Those who revered her were the poor, 
to whom she was unlimitedly charitable : 
those who criticised her were the rich, 
the county families with whom she had 
long ceased to associate, and the new- 
comers whom she never sought to visit at 
all. These were naturally indignant that 

srierley Hall should be shut up from 
them—that no dinner-parties should be 
given in the fine old dining-room where 


Charles II. was said to have taken a 
royal refection after hunting in the 
chace which surrounded the property. 
The younger generation likewise felt 
aggrieved that on such a beautiful lawn 
there should be no archery parties (cro- 
quet then was not), and no hope what- 
ever of a ball in the tapestry-chamber, 
concerning which there were rumours 
without end; for none of the present 
generation had ever seen it. 

Once things had been very different. 
While Sir Edward was rebuilding the 
Hall, he inhabited a house near, and 
lived in a style suitable to his fortune, 
while his wife and family mingled in 
all the best society of the neighbour- 
hood. They were exceedingly popular, 
being a large merry family—handsome 
to look at, full of life and strength. Their 
father was less liked, being “rather 
queer,” people said, somewhat unsocial, 
and always fancying himself a great 
invalid. But their mother shared in all 
their youthful enjoyments, and herself 
shone upon society like a star.— Vanished 
too, almost as suddenly; for after a 
certain grand ball—a house-warming 
which Sir Edward gave—and the splen- 
dours of which the elder generation in 
the village remembered still, the master 
of Brierley Hall fell really ill of some 
mysterious ailment. ‘“ Something amiss 
here, folk said,” observed my informant, 
tapping her forehead ; and after linger- 
ing, unseen by anybody, for many months, 
died, and was buried in Brierley church- 
yard. His monument, in plain white 
marble, without any of the fulsomeness 
common to epitaphs, was over his 
widow’s head every Sunday as she sat 
in the Hall pew. 

There, too, was a second tablet, 
equally simple in form and inscription, 
recording the names, ages, and dates of 
death of her six children. They had 
every one perished, some abroad, some 
at home, within a comparatively short 
space of time—dying off, as some fami- 
lies do die off, when all the probabilities 
seem in favour of their continuing to 
remote generations a prosperous, healthy, 
and honourable race. When I read 
the list of names on the white tablet, 
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and glanced thence at the mother’s 
face, | no longer wondered at its sad 
expression, or at those “ peculiarities ” 
—people called them—which had made 
her the talk of the village, until it grew 
weary of talking, and let her alone. 

At first, in the early years of her deso- 
lation, her neighbours had made many 
attempts, some from curiosity, some 
from pure kindness, to break through her 
determined seclusion; but they failed. 
She was neither uncourteous nor un- 
grateful, but there was about her a 
silent repelling of all sympathy, which 
frightened the curious and wore out the 
patience of even the kindest-hearted of 
these intruders. She let them see, 
plainly enough, that their visits were 
an intrusion, and that it was her inten- 
tion to reappear in society no more. 

She never did. Except at church on 
Sundays, or driving out along the most 
unfrequented roads, in her handsome 
old-fashioned carriage, no one saw her 
beyond the limits of her own grounds. 
She was as little known as the Dalai 
Lama, and regarded with almost equal 
awe. Her smallest deeds were noticed, 
her lightest sayings recorded, and her 
very name uttered respectfully, as if she 
were a different person to the rest of the 
world. 

She was. As I sat gazing at her 
during the whole of church-time, I felt 
that I never had seen, never should see, 
anybody like Lady de Bougainville. 

It so happened that hitherto I had 
known very few women—that is, gentle- 
women—partly because in the far-away 
parish where we had lived till we came 
here, there were only farmhouses, except 
the great house, which my father never 
let me enter. A certain sad prejudice he 
had—which I will no further allude to 
except to say that, though I was mother- 
less, my mother was not dead—made 
him altogether avoid female society. 
He had brought me up entirely himself, 
and more like a boy than a girl: in my 
heart I wished I was a boy, and rather 
despised my own sex, until I saw Lady 
de Bougainville. 

She, with her noble beauty, not weak, 
but strong; with her unmistakeable 


motherly air, not the feeble fondness 
which is little better than an animal 
instinet, but that large protecting tender- 
ness which makes one ready to defend 
as well as cherish one’s offspring: she 
seemed to me a real woman—a real 
mother. And all her children were 
dead! 

I did not presume to pity her, but 
my heart was drawn towards her by 
something deeper than the fascination 
of the eye. The fancy of sixteen can 
take a pretty long Queen Mab’s gallop 
in two hours: by the time service was 
over I seemed to have been “in love” 
with her for years. 

She walked down the aisle a little 
before rather than after the rest of the 
congregation, quitting the church among 
not the genteel but the poor people, 
who curtsied to her and were acknow- 
ledged by her as she passed, but she 
made and received no other recognition. 
Alone as she came she departed, and 
alone she ascended her carriage—one 
of those chariots swaying about on 
springs, such as were in fashion thirty 
years ago, with hammercloth in front 
and dickey behind. Her footman 
handed her in, and shut the door upon 
her with a sharp click, and an air as 
solemnly indifferent as that of the 
undertaker who closes a coffin-lid upon 
some highly respectable corpse whose 
friends have yuitted the house—as [ 
hear in fashionable houses they always 
do; and her coachman then drove her 
off, the sole occupant of this handsome 
carriage, as slowly as if he were driving 
a hearse, 

After all there was something pathe- 
tically funereal in this state, and I 
should have hated it, and turned away 
from it, had I not been so fascinated by 
Lady de Bougainville herself. She burst 
upon my dull life—craving for anything 
new—as an interest so vivid that it was 
an actual revelation. I went home, to 
think about her all day, to dream of 
her at night; I drew her profile—how 
perfect it was, even though it was an 
old woman's face !—among the sums on 
my slate, and along the margins of my 
Latin exercise-book. I kept my mind 
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always on the qui vive, and my ears 
painfully open, to catch any floating 
information concerning her; but I was 
as shy of putting direct questions about 
her as if I had been a young man and 
she my first love. Do not laugh at me, 
you who read this; it is such a good 
thing to be “in love” with anybody. 
When we grow older we love in a quieter 
and more rational way ; but even then 
we regard tenderly our early idolatries. 

It seemed a long week till the next 
Sunday, and then I saw her again. 
Henceforward, from Sunday to Sunday, 
I lived in a suppressed suspense and 
longing,—sure to be satisfied then ; for, 
fair weather or foul, Lady de Bougain- 
ville was always in her place at church. 
Only upon Sundays was my fancy “ with 
gazing fed;” but it fattened so rapidly 
upon that mazgre diet that I went 
through all the preliminary stages of a 
real love-fever. Most girls have it, or 
something like it, and it rather does 
good than harm, especially if the object 
is, as in my case, only a woman. Poor 
little lamb that she was—silly Winny 
Weston! I look back at her now as 
if she were some other person, and not 
myself; seeing all her faults, and all 
her good points too; and I beg it to 
be distinctly understood that I am not 
the least ashamed of her, or of her 
“first love,” either. 

That my idol should ever cast a 
thought towards me was an idea that 
never entered even my vivid imagination. 
She cast a glance occasionally,—that is, 
she looked over my head to the opposite 
wall, but I never supposed she saw me. 
However, this was of no consequence 
so long as I could see her, and speculate 
upon her, weaving long histories of 
which she was the heroine; histories 
over which I afterwards smiled to think 
how far they were from the truth! 
Then, having exhausted the past, I 
turned to the future, and amused myself 
with conjuring up endless probabilities 
and fortuitous circumstances which 
might cause Lady de Bougainville and 
myself to meet, or enable me to do some 
heroic action for her, with or without 
her knowledge— it did not matter much. 


Sometimes I pictured her horses starting 
off, and myself, little Winny Weston, 
catching hold of their bridles and pre- 
venting a serious accident; or some 
night there might arise a sudden gleam 
of fire among the trees whence peeped 
the chimneys of Brierley Hall, which I 
often watched from my bedroom window 
in the moonlight ; and I pictured myself 
giving the alarm, and rushing to the 
spot just in time to save the house and 
rescue its aged mistress. Perhaps, after 
some such episode, she would just notice 
my existence, or, if I did anything very 
grand, would hold out her hand and say 
—in the same clear voice which every 
Sunday besought mercy upon “ us 
miserable sinners,” as if she could be 
a miserable sinner! —“ Thank you, 
Winifred Weston.” Suppose I actually 
saved her life—who knows ? she might 
do even more—open her arms to my 
motherless but yearning heart, and 
whisper, ‘ Winifred, be henceforth my 
child !” 

All this was very silly and very melo- 
dramatic : yet it was better for me than 
many of the follies that one’s teens are 
heir to—better than dancing and flirting 
into womanhood, buoyed up by the frothy 
admiration of raw young-manhood. It 
taught me to love, rather than to crave 
for being loved: and it taught me—if 
only through my imagination—two other 
things which I think the present genera- 
tion rather loses sight of—heroism and 
patience. 

That Lady de Bougainville herself 
was capable of both, 1 felt sure from 
her very face. The better I knew it, 
the more it fascinated me. It was an 
ideal face—nay, there was something in 
it absolutely historical, like one of those 
old portraits which you are convinced 
have a story belonging to them; or to 
which you may affix any story you 
please. Calm as it was, it was neither 
a stony nor impassive face. Often, when 
something in my father’s sermon attracted 
her—he preached very good and original 
sermons sometimes—she would brighten 
up, and fix upon him her dark eyes— 
keen and clear as if they were twenty- 
five years old instead of seventy. But 
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ordinarily she sat with them cast down; 
not in laziness, or pride, or scorn, but as 
if they were tired—tired of looking 
out upon the world for so many years. 
When lifted they had often a wistful 
and abstracted expression, as if she were 
living in times and places far away. 
As she said to me, months after, when 
I ventured to ask her what she did 
with herself—that is, when her daily 
work was done: ‘‘ My dear, I dream. 
I have nothing to do but to dream.” 

What first put it into her mind to 
notice me I have even now not the 
slightest idea, I suppose it was nothing 
but the impulse of her own kind heart: 
when, missing me from my seat at 
church, she inquired about me, and who 
I was: finally, hearing I was ill—of that 
most unpoetical complaint the measles 
—she did as she was in the habit of 
doing to almost every sick person in the 
village, sent daily to inquire and to 
offer gifts. Only these gifts came at first 
rather from the gardens and vineries 
than the kitchen of Brierley Hall; 
until, some little bird having perhaps 
whispered to her that a poor curate often 
feeds not quite so well as a prosperous 
artisan, there appeared gradually jellies, 
soups, and other nourishing aliments. 
When I learnt from whence they came, 
I banquetted upon them as if they were 
the ambrosia of the earth. 

But they did not cure me; and I 
had been fully five weeks absent from 
church, when one Monday morning— 
oh, that blessed Monday !—there came 
a little note to my father—a note on 
delicate-coloured paper, with a small 
black seal, in a handwriting diminutive, 
upright, firm—more like foreign than 
English caligraphy. I have it still :— 

“* Lady de Bougainville presents her 
compliments to the Rev. Henry Wes- 
ton, and would esteem it a pleasure 
if he would trust his daughter to her 
for a week’s visit. Brierley Hall was 
always considered a healthy place, and 
Lady de Bougainville has seen many 
sad instances of long ill-health, which 
a slight change of air at first might 
have cured. She will take the utmost 


care of the child” (here “the child” 


was crossed out, and “ Miss Weston” 
inserted )—“ if Mr. Weston will consent 
to part with her. A carriage shall fetch 
her at any hour to-day or to-morrow, 
so as to avoid all fatigue.” 

Most wonderful! The letter dropped 
from my trembling hands. Aladdin, 
Fortunatus, Cinderella—all those lucky 
youths and maidens befriended by fairies 
and good genii—were not more intoxi- 
catingly happy than I. 

“ Father, you will let me go!” I cried. 
“Not to-day, perhaps” (for—it was a 
natural weakness—I suddenly remem- 
bered the state of my wardrobe ; a con- 
dition not surprising in a poor curate’s 
motherless daughter); “ but to-morrow ? 
You will send back word that I shall be 
ready by—let me see—by noon to-mor- 
row ?” 

I always had everything pretty much 
my own way ; so it was soon arranged 
that I should pay this—the first visit 
I had ever paid from home alone. 

Young people who have many friends, 
and are always interchanging visits, can 
have no idea of the state of excitement 
Iwas in. It seemed to rouse me out of 
invalidism at once. To go anywhere— 
to anybody, would have been charming; 
but to Brierley Hall! it was ecstasy! To 
live under the same roof as my beautiful 
old lady—to see her every day in ordi- 
nary life—to be kindly noticed by her 
—to be able to render her various small 
services, such as a young person can so 
easily pay to an elder one: the cup of 
my felicity was full. It was worth being 
ill—twenty times over. I thought—lI 
think still, and, while laughing at myself, 
it is with tears in my eyes—that the 
measles was a special interposition of 
Providence. Not in any worldly point 
of view. In spite of all my landlady’s 
respectful and mysterious congratula- 
tions, I could see no special advantage 
likely to accrue to me from the visit ; 
but I accepted it as a present delight ; 
about which, and my own deservings of 
it, I did not speculate at all. In fact 
I took going to the Hall as naturally 
as I suppose I shall one day take going 
to heaven ;—and it felt not unlike it. 

My clothes were at first a serious 

















weight on my mind ; they were so few, 
so poor, and—as, alas! I only now 
seemed to discover—so untidy. When 
I thought of Lady de Bougainville, her 
silks, velvets, and furs, the richness of 
which was almost forgotten in their 
exquisite neatness and appropriateness, 
my heart failed me. Well, she was rich 
and I was poor; but still that need not 
make such a vital difference. Even poor 
folk can contrive to keep their garments 
clean and whole. I must try to turn 
over a new leaf from this day forward. 

So I mended and arranged, folded and 
packed, wishing faintly that I could put 
some womanly orderliness into my too 
boyish ways ; and this practical occu- 
pation kept my head steadily balanced, 
and levelled a little the heights and 
depths of excitement, the alternations 
of eager expectation and shyness almost 
amounting to fear, which came upon 
me. Yet the whole of the day I was in 
a fever of delight. I tried to hide it, 
lest my father should think I was glad to 
leave him, this first time in my life that 
I ever had left him. But it was not 
that at all; it was no carelessness to 
old ties, only the dawning instinct for 
new ones—the same instinct which 
prompts the young bird to creep to the 
edge of even the warmest and safest nest, 
and peer over into the unknown world 
beyond. It may be a cold world—a 
dangerous, fatal world, wherein, many a 
day yet, we may wander about shiver- 
ing, and long regretfully for the nest left 
behind. But for all that we cannot stay 
in the nest: God gives us wings, and 
when they grow we must use them ; 
whatever it costs us, we must learn to 
fly. 

Nevertheless, when I had bidden my 
father good-bye—as solemn a good-bye 
as if I had been bound for the Antipodes 
—and sat alone in the Hall carriage, 
my heart failed me a little. Luxury 
was so new to me, I was half frightened 
by it. Yet was I not well-born? Had not 
my forefathers driven about in carriages 
quite as grand as this one? Besides, in 
my still feeble health, the easy equipage, 
rolling lazily and smoothly along, gave 
me rather a pleasurable sensation. After 
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the first minute or two I began to be- 
lieve in the reality of my felicity ; and 
Aladdin as he rubbed his lamp, Cin- 
derella as she leaned back in her pump- 
kin chariot, were not more full of happy 
hope than I. 

As we drove through the village, and 
people stared at the Hall equipage pass- 
ing at an unwonted hour, I first sat bolt 
upright in it, with a conscious pleasure 
that everybody should see me there; 
then I scorned myself for the mean 
vanity. It was better to hide my hap- 
piness in the deep of my heart, and the 
darkest corner of the carriage: so I 
leaned back, saying to myself in proud 
delight, ‘ Nobody knows — nobody 
knows.” For it seemed to me that the 
whole world, if they did know it, would 
envy me, thus going on a visit to Lady 
de Bougainville. 

We reached the lodge-gates. I had 
often peeped through them at the mys- 
terious region beyond, where the fine 
red-brick mansion glimmered through 
the green of the long elm-avenue; and 
the trees which dotted the park cast 
their shadows on the smooth turf— 


making a picture which sometimes re- 
minded me of the garden of the Hes- 


perides, 

Now, however, the gates flew open, 
and a very commonplace gardener’s wife 
admitted us into the enchanted ground. 
It was such—it always will be such to 
me. As the carriage rolled slowly be- 
tween those two lines of patriarchal 
elms, just dressing themselves anew in 
the soft green of early spring, I felt that 
the modern villas starting up around us 
so fatally fast, snug and smug, four- 
square, Portland-cemented, with newly- 
painted palisades, and araucarias and 
deodaras stuck here and there in the 
fresh-made lawn, were no more to com- 
pare with Brierley Hall, than were their 
occupants, fat and well-to-do gentlemen, 
highly-dressed and _highly-respectable 
ladies, with my Lady de Bougainville. 

Could that be herself standing at the 
door? No, of course not ; how could I 
have imagined such a condescension ? 

Nevertheless, it was a friendly-smiling 
and pleasant person—a lady’s maid, but 
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not the elderly Abigail one might have 
expected. Curiously enough, the do- 
mestics at Brierley Hall were, except one, 
all young servants. 

“My lady says, Miss, that I am to 
take you straight to your bedroom, and 
see that you lie down and rest there till 
dinner-time—six o'clock. You shall 
have acup of tea directly.” 

I often fancy people know not half 
the mysteries of personal influence ; 
and how curiously they themselves are 
reflected in their servants. This young 
woman—who was as civil as if I had 
been the Honourable Winifred Weston, 
come on a visit with my own maid and 
a heap of luggage—took from me my 
small portmanteau, led the way across 
a wide hall, of which in my bewildered 
nervousness I only saw a glimmer of 
painted glass, green marble pillars and 
polished oaken floors, up a beautiful 
staircase, and into a warm, fire-lit bed- 
room. 

We all have our ideals, and this will 
be my ideal bed-chamber to the end of 
my days. It was not large, at least not 
too large to feel cosy ; and it was made 
still smaller by a subdivision : an arch, 
supported on Corinthian pillars, behind 
which was the bed and all the toilet 
apparatus, making a clear distinction 
between the sleeping and the social half 
of the room. In the latter, collected 
snugly round the hearth, were a sofa, a 
table, writing materials, books; a little 
encampment, on which the fire blazed 
welcomely, this chilly, grey, spring day. 
Above it, inserted into the wainscotted 
wall, was a curious oil painting, half 
length, life-sized, of some old saint. 
From the unkempt hair and beard, the 
leathern girdle, and the robe of camel’s 
hair, I concluded it was John the 
Baptist. A strange fancy to have him 
there, gazing with wan face, and gleam- 
ing, reproachful eyes that seemed ever 
crying “ Repent ye,” upon the luxuries 
of the room. 

It appeared luxurious to me, for I 
had never beheld one anything equal 
to it. I was half amused, half annoyed, 


to see how many necessaries of civilized 
life I had hitherto done without: toilette 





appliances of mysterious kind ; endless 
drawers, closets, and shelves in which 
to stow away my poor property ; mirrors 
and hand-glasses, reflecting everywhere 
my humble person, gaunt with the 
awkwardness of my age, ill-dressed, un- 
lovely. Then the bed, which was of 
foreign make, with a graceful canopy, 
rich damask hangings, and a counter- 
pane of quilted silk. How could I 
ever go to sleep in it? 

At first, I own, my novel position 
quite frightened me. But when I had 
drank my tea, unpacked myself—de- 
clining assistance through sheer shame 
—and arranged my garments as care- 
fully and as widely as I could 
upon their numerous receptacles, after 
having taxed my mother-wit to the 
utmost in discovering the uses of all 
these things, so as not to be disgraced 
in the eyes of housemaid or lady’s-maid, 
then I took heart of grace. I said to 
myself, “ Winny Weston, you are a 
fool. All these things are mere exter- 
nalities. They could not make you a 
lady, if you were not one; and, if you 
are, the lack of them will not unmake 
you. Pluck up your courage, and do 
the best you can.” 

So I curled myself up comfortably 
on the sofa, and lay gazing at the 
delicious fire. Ah, that luxury, the 
permanent bedroom fire! I had never 
been allowed it yet; it never would 
have occurred to me to have it, except 
in case of illness; but here it was 
apparently the custom of the house, 
and any one of a solitary, shy nature 
can best appreciate the intense comfort, 
the delicious peace, of being able to 
shut one’s door upon all the world, and 
warm one’s soul and body thoroughly 
at one’s own particular bedroom fire. 

Lady de Bougainville had done a 
kind thing in leaving me to myself 
until dinner-time. But to “lie down 
and rest,” according to her orders, which 
the maid had given with an air as if 
nobody ever was expected to gainsay 
avything the mistress said—was im- 
possible; rest is for a later period of life 
than mine. In an hour I had exhausted 
all the delights of fireside meditation, 














all the interest of my room, including 
the views from my two windows, and 
was dying with curiosity to penetrate 
further. 

I opened the door and peeped out, 
as timidly as a young mouse on her 
travels. All was silent, as silent as 
Tennyson’s Sleeping Palace. Whyshould 
I not creep downstairs, just to examine 
the staircase and hall? 

I delight in a fine wide staircase ; it 
is the lungs of a house. I am sure 
people who plan grand reception rooms 
with narrow ascents thereto, must have 
rather narrow minds. The planner of 
this had not. As I looked over the 
balustrade of carved oak—carved as 
beautifully as Grinling Gibbons could 
have done it—and then upwards to 
the circular ceiling, over which flying 
Cupids were hanging wreaths, and down- 
wards to the broad, polished stairs, 
winding step after step in smooth dig- 
nified progression—I thought of the 
lovely ladies passing up and down it 
with their sweeping trains, their high 
head-dresses, like that in my great-grand- 
mother’s portrait; escorted by gentle- 
men—such gentlemen as was Sir 
Charles Grandison. And I thought 
then—I fear I think now—that these 
were far finer specimens of humanity, 
inside and outside, than the young men 
and women whom I shall meet at the 
next dinner party 1 go to, or have to 
see flirting with my sons and daughters 
—when old enough—at the next ball. 

Descending, I gazed left and right 
across the hall, which ran right through 
the centre of the house from door to 
door. Great windows lit it at either 
end, large panes of stained glass, form- 
ing shapes not unlike crosses: one 
scarlet and blue—the sacred colours, 
such as old painters always gave to their 
Madonnas—the other violet and green. 
Supporting the hall in the middle were 
double pillars of scagliola marble; its 
walls were of some soft grey papering, 
with Pompeian figures grouped here and 
there ; and across the wide space of its 
dark oak floor ran rivers of carpeting, 
cutting it up a little, but just enough to 
make it safe. Only French feet can 
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glide across those slippery plains of 
polished wood, beautiful as they are. 
Mine failed me more than once ; and in 
the perfect silence and solitude I felt— 
not altogether comfortable, yet deli- 
ciously, ecstatically happy. 

There is a belief among modern 
psychologists—one of whom has lately 
developed it in a novel—that we are 
none of us wholly individual or ori- 
ginal beings, but made up of our count- 
less antecedents — of whose natures, 
combined or conflicting, we partake, 
and often feel them struggling within 
us. As if we were not ourselves at all, 
but somebody else—some far-back pro- 
genitor whose soul was new-born into 
our infant body, to work us weal or woe, 
and influence us more or less throughout 
life—a creed not more impossible or 
ridiculous than many other scientific 
theories. 

As I stood for the first time in this 
house, gradually it seemed to become 
familiar and natural. Large and fine 
as it was, it was a house, not a baronial 
residence. In it I felt myself a mere 
drop of water, but it was water 
conscious of rising to its level. The 
soul of my great-grandmother seemed to 
enter into me; and I thought in my 
silly, childish heart, that if I only had a 
train I could sweep up the beautiful 
staircase with as grand an air as she. 
Ay, and enjoy it too. So absorbed was I 
in my foolish dream, that I drew myself 
up to my full height, and shook out my 
scanty cotton frock, trying to imagine 
myself one of those ladies, like what 
my great-grandmother must have been— 
my beautiful great-grandmother, whose 
miniature with the rose in her hair I 
knew so well. 

At that luckless moment I heard an 
outer door open—and in walked Lady 
de Bougainville. 

I knew it was she, though she looked, 
of course, in her home dress and garden 
wraps different from what she looked 
in church. But she was one of those 
people who seem to make their costume 
instead of their costume making them. 
Whatever she had on, she was sure to 
be the same. 
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I half hoped her eye would not dis- 
cover me, but I was mistaken. She 
came forward at once. 

“Ts that you, my little visitor?” 
and she put out her hand—her old 
soft hand, the softest, I think, I ever 
felt, though it was withered and thin, so 
that the jewelled rings hung loosely on 
every finger—* I thought you were safe 
resting in your room. What have you 
been doing ?—Where were you going ¢” 

Sweet as her voice was—sweet as 
when uttering the responses in church 
—there was in it the tone of the mis- 
tress and mother, accustomed all her 
life to be answered and obeyed. 

I answered at once—though in a 
hot agony of confusion, which makes 
me even now pity myself to rememher— 
“T was not going anywhere, my lady.” 

She smiled. “Don’t say ‘my lady,’ 
the servants only do that. If you call 
me ‘ma’am’—as I was taught to say to 
my elders when I was a girl—it will do 
quite well.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And what shall I call you? Miss 
Weston, or simply Winifred ?” 

“Winifred, please, ma’am—nothing 
but Winifred!” cried I, my delight 
suddenly making me bold. Then I 
shrank back into myself with a wild 
collapse of shame. 

She took no notice of it, except just 
to pat me on the shoulder, saying, 
“Very well, Winifred:” and then 
began asking a courteous question or 
two about my father. So my heart, 
which had at first beat in my bosom 
like a little steam-engine, slowly quieted 
itself down, and I recovered sufficiently 
to be able to look up in my hostess’s 
face, to hear and answer intelligently, 
and even to take in the minutiz of her 
dress and appearance. 

What a picture of an old lady 
she was! If all old ladies did but 
know the wisdom of recognising the 
time when a woman should cease fol- 
lowing fashion’s changes, except in a 
very modified form, and institute, so far 
as she can, a permanent costume! Lady 
de Bougainville’s was charming. Not 
exactly old-fashioned ; neither of this 


year nor that year, nor the year before, 
but suited to all years, and looking well 
at all seasons. It was excessively 
simple, consisting only of a black silk 
gown, without trimmings of any sort, 
but the material was so rich and good 
that none were required. It fitted her 
figure—which was slender and straight, 
even at seventy years of age; and she 
was so upright that walking behind 
her you might have taken her for a 
woman of thirty. At throat and wrists 
she had a sort of frill, made of fine 
cambric and Valenciennes lace. Over her 
widow’s cap was drawn a garden-hood 
or capuchon, such as Frenchwomen wear. 
A French shawl, of fine soft black 
merino, fell round her in comfortable 
folds. Indeed, there was something 
about her toilette essentially French. 
We had happened to live three months 
in that country—my father and I—just 
before we came to Brierley, so I was 
able to detect this fact; and also a 
small soupgon of an accent which deve- 
loped itself more the more she spoke, 
and gave her speech, as a slight foreign 
accent always gives to otherwise correct 
English, a certain pretty individuality. 

As she stood before me, and talked to 
me, in her ordinary home dress, and 
upon ordinary subjects, but looking 
none the less stately and beautiful than 
she had done in church for Sunday 
after Sunday, I felt as bewildered and 
enrapt as would a poor little nun 
who suddenly sees the Virgin Mary or 
St. Catherine step down from her niche, 
and become every-day womanhood. 

When I had grown a little less afraid 
of her, and had succeeded in answering 
all her questions—very harmless, com- 
monplace questions, about my father’s 
health and my own, but given with a 
kind of tender gracivusness, and an 
earnestness over the replies, which great 
people do not always show to little 
people,—she put to me a second inquiry, 
or rather a repetition of the first, which 
frightened me as much as ever. 

For I felt it must be answered, and 
truly, even if untruth had occurred 
to me as one way of getting out 
of the difficulty ;—which it did not. 
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Lying usually springs from cowardice, 
and, girl as I was, I had never yet 
been afraid of any mortal soul. So 
when Lady de Bougainville asked, with 
a covert smile, what I was doing when 
she caught sight of me, I confessed, 
silly as I knew the confession must 
make me appear— 

“T was trying to walk upstairs as if 
I had a train. I wanted to fancy my- 
self my great-grandmother.” 

“And who was your great-grand- 
mother?” asked she, laughing a little, 
but not in the way I had expected and 
feared. 

“ A very beautiful woman, I believe, 
and very rich.” 

“Ah!” drawing back at once, “I 
thought your family was poor?” 

“So it is now, but it was not 
always.” And I explained to her one 
or two traditions of the departed glory 
of the Westons, on which my imagina- 
tion had always hung with great de- 
light. To which she listened without 
comment, and apparently without being 
affected with them in any way; then 
asked, 

“ And your great-grandmother ?” 

“She was,” I repeated, “a very 
beautiful woman ; and she lived in a 
house which I suppose must have been 
much like yours. I was wondering how 
she felt in it.” 

“Tndeed. Then, Winifred, would 
you have liked to be your great-grand- 
mother ?” 

I stopped to consider, for I could 
not bear to speak inaccurately, even 
atrandom. “ For some things I should, 
ma’am ; not for all.” 

“Why not for all?” 

“T have heard she was not a very 
happy woman.” 

“‘ Few women ever are very happy,” 
said, with a slight sigh, which amazed 
me as much as her words, Lady de 
Bougainville. 

Of course, I did not presume to 
reply ; and immediately afterwards she 
changed the subject entirely, and began 
to speak to me about my own health, 
and the arrangements she had made for 
me in her house, with a view to my 


, 


deriving as much benefit from the 
change as possible. Her questions, 
suggestions, and advices were all ex- 
tremely practical and minute, even to 
the most motherly degree. I did not 
know what motherhood was then—the 
tie, both ways, from child te mother 
and from mother to child, was to mea 
perfect blank ; but I had sense enough 
to have guessed instinctively, even had 
I not known the fact, that she who thus 
spoke to me had been the mother of 
many children ; and that the heart once 
opened, in a way that only motherhood 
does open it, nothing afterwards could 
altogether close. Her very eyes, as 
they rested upon me, had a pensive 
tenderness in them, as if beyond my 
face they saw another. Some women 
have that expression whenever they 
look at a child ; it reminds them either 
of the dead or the lost—or, perhaps as 
sadly, of the never born. 

I answered obediently my hostess’s 
questions, though they surprised me a 
little. I mean, it was puzzling to find 
out that my idol was not too ideal to 
condescend to such ordinary things ; in 
fact, was much more of a mortal woman 
than I expected. She appeared to me 
now not so much a medieval saint 
as a wise, sensible mother of a family, 
something like that most sensible and 
capable woman in the Proverbs, whose 
portrait, transmitted to us from distant 
ages, proves that the Hebrews at least 
had some notion of what a woman ought 
to be, and did not accept as their notion 
of feminine perfection a charming, 
amiable, beautiful—fool ! 

Looking closer at Lady de Bougain- 
ville, it was easy to detect under all 
her refinement an amount of strength 
which circumstances might drive into 
actual hardness ; while against her high, 
pure, lofty nature might be laid the 
charge which inferior natures often do 
lay, that she could not understand 
them, and had no pity for them. 
May be so! In her clear, bright, 
honest eyes lurked the possibility of 
that cutting contempt for all things 
weak, and base, and double-faced, which 
a mean person would find difficult to 
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meet ; and the delicate line of her lips 
could settle into a mouth, firm enough 
to shame all cowards—a mouth like my 
pet heroine, Catherine Seyton’s, when 
she put her slender right arm as a bar 
through the bolts of the door, to pro- 
tect those who needed her protection. 
Lady de Bougainville, I was sure, would 
have done the same any day. 

I was not old enough fully to take in 
her character then, and I greatly fear 
that in many things I write about her 
now, I am giving not so much my im- 
pressions of the time as my observa- 
tions and convictions of a later period ; 
but, child as I was, I could appreciate 
that force of nature which was able to 
deny as well as bestow, to blame as 
much as to praise. 

She blamed me unequivocally for 
having disobeyed her orders, and quitted 
my room, and would not listen for a 
moment to my excuses, which in their 
earnest honesty seemed to amuse as well 
as please her :—that I was longing to go 
all over her beautiful house, the biggest 
and most beautiful I had ever seen in 
my life. 

“Indeed. Yours must have been a 
quiet life, then, child. What sort of 
home did you live in?” 

“In no home at all,” I said mourn- 
fully, “only in furnished lodgings. And 
oh, if you did but know what it is to 
spend month after month, year after 
year, in furnished lodgings !” 

She smiled. “Then you have never 
been anything but poor, my dear? Is 
it so?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ That is right, that is honest. Poverty 
is no shame; the shame is for those 
who think it so, or fear to acknowledge 
it. Still it is a hard thing to bear 
sometimes.” 

“Indeed I have found it so,” cried 
I, warmed up by this unexpected 
sympathy. ‘1 don’t like it at all, but 
I bear it.” 

Lady de Bougainville laid her hand, 
her delicate dear old hand, upon my 
head. “Poor little thing,” she mur- 
mured ; “ pauwvre petite.” But the minute 
she had let fall the latter words, she 





turned away from me. I did not know 
till long afterwards that she had been 
in the habit of speaking French to 
her children. 

Presently she addressed me with a 
sudden and quite uncalled-for asperity 
of tone. 

“So you are poor, Winifred, and 
you would like to be rich. Do 
not deny it. I hate prevarication—l 
despise shams. Say outright, you 
foolish child, that you wish you were 
in my place, and lived at the Hall,— 
perhaps even were mistress of it, as I 
am, and have been these many years. 
What a fortunate, happy woman I must 
be!” 

There was a keen sarcasm in her 
voice which actually startled me; but 
immediately she became conscious that 
she was speaking in a way quite un- 
suitable for a child to hear, and quite 
incomprehensible to most children. 
Only I think that we who have spent 
our childhood either with grown people 
or quite alone, get a certain precocity of 
intuition, sharper and more accurate 
than is supposed. I should have been 
acute enough at guessing much con- 
cerning Lady de Bougainville had I not 
been frightened by her witch-like faculty 
of divining what was passing in my own 
mind. For I was painfully conscious 
of having done exactly as she said, and 
broken the tenth commandment over 
and over again that morning. 

“Do not blush so,” she went on. 
“You have done nothing very heinous, 
child, even if you have wished to step 
into my shoes, or to inherit my fortune 
and estate. I should consider such a 
fancy neither wicked nor unnatural at 
your age. Only if it really happened 
I should be very sorry for you.” 

“ Sorry !” 

Her hand, firmer in its grasp than 
I could have thought possible to 
such soft fingers, was pressed on my 
shoulder ; and her dark eyes, no longer 
wild, but piercing, penetrated down to 
the very depths of mine: “ Now, child, 
pay attention to me for a minute, that 
we may begin our acquaintance on a sure 
footing. You are nothing to me, and 
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T am nothing to you, except that I was 
sorry for you, as seventy is sorry for 
sixteen. But I see you are of a very 
imaginative temperament, as full of 
romantic notions as any girl of sixteen 
can be, and I know what that is—I was 
sixteen myself once. But I warn you, 
Winifred, build no castles in Spain at 
Brierley Hall. Do not fancy, because 
I invited you here to nurse you well 
again, and send you back home fit to 
battle with life, as is your lot, that [ 
have taken a mysterious interest in 
you, and intend to adopt you, and make 
you my heiress,” 

“Ma’am! Lady de Bougainville!” 

She had been sitting on one of the 
hall chairs, and I on the staircase in 
front of her; but now I started up, and 
looked her full in the face. Child as I 
was, my indignation made me a woman 
for the moment—a woman, and her 
equal. I did not condescend even to 
rebut her accusation; I stood a minute, 
feeling myself grow hot and hotter, 
to the very roots of my hair, and then 
I darted away, and rushed violently 
upstairs, 

“ Winifred, child, where are you run- 
ning to?” 

“To fetch my bonnet. 
home.” 

But in the effort of speech I broke 
down, and before I reached my room 
door I had only strength to totter in and 
bury my head in the sofa cushions in a 
paroxysm of tears. 

How long they lasted I do not know, 
but my first consciousness was a kind, 
cool hand on my head, and a soft voice 
calling me by my name. Lady de Bou- 
gainville was standing over me, looking 
grave and grieved, but not displeased 
at all. Nor amused, as many persons 
would have been, at this passion of 
almost ludicrous anger in a young girl, 
little more than a child. She held out 
her hand, smiling. 

“T was mistaken, I see. Do not take 
it so seriously to heart. May not an 
old woman talk nonsense if she likes ?” 

“Tt was nonsense then? You did 
not really think I came here with such 
ideas in my head? You do not suppose 


I am going 
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me capable of such meanness? I don’t 
say,” continued I, for in all my wrath I 
was still candid ; “I don’t say that I 
should not like to be as rich as you—I 
should ; and I have thought so many a 
time this day. But I never wanted your 
riches. Keep them yourself! For me, I 
despise them.” 

“So do I,” she said, with an air of 
gentleness, even sadness, which to me 
was then wholly unaccountable. 

She added no other word, but stood 
by me, firmly holding my hand, and look- 
ing down on me with a curious mixture 
of interest and compassion, until my sobs 
abated. But the result of the storm of 
indignation into which I had thrown 
myself, was, as might be expected for 
one just recovering from severe illness, 
anything but satisfactory. I fell into a 
sort of hysterical state, which soon made 
me quite incapable of going downstairs, 
or even of stirring from my sofa. My 
hostess tended me there, fetching no 
servant, but taking all the trouble of me 
upon herself for two or three hours ;— 
of Which I remember little, except that 
she seemed to be quite another person 
than my preconceived idea of her. She 
soothed me, she scolded me, she made 
me take food and medicine ; finally she 
put me to bed like a baby, and sat beside 
me, reading or pretending to read, till I 
fell asleep. I did not wake till broad 
daylight next morning. 

It was a delicious waking—like dawn 
after a thunder-storm. My window faced 
the east, and the early sun looked in; 
while, without, the birds sang their 
cheerful songs with the especial loudness 
that one hears on a spring morning. 
I felt tired, and not quite myself, but 
scarcely ill, In truth, I hated to be 
ill, or to be kept in bed one minute 
longer than necessary. So before any 
one could restrain me, I had leaped out, 
and was already up and dressed when 
a knock came to my door. It was the 
maid, entering with my breakfast. 

I was a little disappointed that it was 
only the maid, but I got a message, at 
all events. 

“ My lady wishes to know if you are 
better, Miss? and, if you are, she will 
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not disturb you till noon. She herself 
is always busy of a morning.” 

Was it out of consideration for me 

.and my shyness, or had my tender, 
motherly nurse of the night before 
changed back into my idol of the 
church pew—my noble, stately, reserved, 
and unapproachable Lady de Bougain- 
ville? I could not tell, but I accepted 
my lot, whatever it was. I implicitly 
obeyed her; and, though the imprison- 
ment was dreadful, I did not stir from 
my room until the cuckoo-clock on the 
chimney-piece—oh, how I love a cuckoo- 
clock !—had struck twelve. Then out 
I darted, to snatch, eager and happy, at 
the delights that lay before me. 

Not quite happy though, for it struck 
me that I had made a goose of myself 
the previous evening ; but still this little 
episode, so uncomfortable and so unex- 
pected, had had one good result—it had 
broken down the barrier between my 
idol and me, had taken away my dread 
of her, and put a certain sympathy be- 
tween us, in spite of the alarming differ- 
ence of our years. How or why I did 
not know, not till long afterwards ; but 
I felt it was so. Still, when once again 
I descended the stairs—not making such 
a little fool of myself as heretofore, but 
walking sagely and rationally, like a 
respectable young lady—and saw, as 
yesterday, that tall black figure enter- 
ing in from the garden door, my heart 
beat a little with the old throb—half 
pleasure, half awe, but wholly love. I 
wonder if any man ever loved the sight 
of me as I did that of this lovely old 
woman ? 

She advanced with her smiling wel- 
come, formal a little, but always smiling. 
I came afterwards to know what a better 
welcome was, to have her arms round 
my neck, and her kiss on my cheek ; 
but I like to remember the earlier 
welcomes,—just the simple handshake, 
and the kindly inquiry, written at once 
on lips and eyes. Some people say 
“How do you do?” and never wait to 
hear the answer, which you can omit 
altogether, if you choose—they will 
never miss it. But she always looked 
as if she liked to hear—as if she really 





was interested in learning how you were 
and what you were doing—as if the 
large sympathy which even seventy years 
had neither narrowed nor dulled, took 
an interest in every minute thing you 
could tell her, and cared for your fortunes 
as if they had been her own. 

After an inquiry or two, which she 
saw rather shamed and confused me, she 
ceased speaking of the little episode of 
last night, and took up the thread of 
our acquaintance precisely where we had 
left it yesterday. 

“ You were wanting to see my house; 
shall I show it you now? There will be 
quite time before luncheon.” 

“Will it not tire you too much?” 
For I noticed that she looked extremely 
pale, and the dark circles under her 
eyes were deeper, as if she had been 
awake all night. 

* Are you tired, Winifred ?” 

“Oh no, thank you, ma’am.” 

“Then never mind me. When I was 
young, I used to be told I was a 
Spartan,” added she, smiling ; “and I 
try to be something of a Spartan still, 
in spite of my age. I could never endure 
to sink into the invalid or doting old 
woman. I hope I shall manage to die 
like that grand old philosopher who in 
his last moment started up from his 
arm-chair, and said ‘he would die stand- 
ing.’” 

She would, I thought, as I looked at 
her, so erect still, with her feet planted 
firmly, and her eyes flashing bright. 

I said, with a conceited sense of my 
own erudition, that there was something 
very fine in dying, like Macbeth, “with 
harness on one’s back.” 

Lady de Bougainville looked amused. 
“You read Shakspeare, I see?” 

“Oh, I read everything.” 

“ Everything is a large word. Now, 
I have read very little in my life. I 
am not at all an educated person.” 

I stared in utter amazement. 

“Tt is quite true, my dear; or rather, 
for educated I should have said ‘learned’ 
or ‘ cultivated.’ We get our education 
in many other ways besides reading 
books. But come, you will be more 
interested in my house than in me.” 
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“Are you not very fond of your 
house, ma’am ?” 

“Perhaps I am. I like to have things 
suitable and beautiful about me. Pretty 
things were always good company to 
me: now they are the only company I 
have.” 

Then it was quite true that she re- 
ceived no one; that I was the sole guest 
who had been admitted into these pre- 
cincts for years? I could hardly credit 
my own good fortune. And when [ 
went with her, from room to room, talk- 
ing familiarly, and hearing her talk— 
which was the greatest treat of all—I 
was almost bewildered with my hap- 
piness. 

Her home seemed so completely a 
portion of herself, that in telling of her 
I cannot help telling of it likewise, and 
should like to describe it minutely. 

It was a house such as was used to 
be built by the landed gentry a century 
or two ago, just when the type of Eliza- 
bethan houses—poetical, but not too 
comfortable—was merging into that of 
modern convenience: convenience de- 
generating into luxury. It was not 
Gothic at all—had no queer corners— 
its general plan being four-square; the 
four reception rooms making the outside 
angles, with the large central hall 
between. Some people might say it was 
not a picturesque house, but it was what 
I call an honest house; in which every- 
thing feels real, substantial, and sound; 
well built, well ventilated; with high 
ceilings and airy passages, giving one 
breathing room and walking room ; plenty 
of windows to see out of, and snug 
recesses to creep into; warm solid walls, 
and wide hospitable fireplaces: in short, 
a house containing every requisite for a 
home and a family—a large, merry, 
happy household—contented in itself, 
and on good terms with the world 
outside. And in it Lady de Bougainville 
lived—all alone. 

She took me from room to room, 
explaining the plan of the whole 
house, and showing me the ground-floor 
apartments ; drawing-room, dining-room, 
morning-room, library. All were in per- 
fect order: even the fires laid in the 
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grates, ready to be kindled in a moment, 
to welcome a large family, or a house- 
ful of guests. And then we went slowly 
up the beautiful staircase, and she pointed , 
out the exquisite oak carvings, the 
painted panels, and highly-decorated 
ceilings ; telling me how they had been 
found covered up with plaster, white- 
wash, and other barbarisms of the last 
century; what pains she had taken to 
disinter them, and restore them to their 
original state. In describing, she re- 
garded them with a curious tenderness 
—like one who has grown fond of in- 
animate objects—probably from having 
long had only inanimate objects to love. 

I ventured no questions ; but I must 
have looked them, for once, turning 
suddenly to me, she said : 

“T dare say you think this a large 
house for one old woman to live in— 
large and gloomy and empty. But it does 
not feel empty to me. When one has 
lived seventy years, one is sure to have, 
whether alone or not, plenty of com- 
panions; and it depends much upon 
oneself whether they are pleasant com- 
pany or not. I am quite content with 
mine. No, I did not mean ghosts ”— 
(seeing, doubtless, a shade of slight ap- 
prehension on my face, for, like all 
imaginative, solitary children, I had 
suffered horribly from supernatural fears.) 
“T assure you, Winifred, my house is 
not haunted; I have no ghosts; at least, 
none that you will see. Besides, you 
are too much of a woman to have a 
child’s sillinesses. How old did you 
say you were? I forget.” 

I told her, sixteen. 

“T was married the day I was six 
teen.” 

Then for fifty-four years she must 
have been Lady de Bougainville. I 
longed to inquire further; to find out 
what her maiden name was, what her 
husband had been like, and how they 
fell in love with one another. They 
must have been such young lovers, for 
I had discovered, by arithmetical caleu- 
lations from the date on his monument, 
that he was only about five years older 
than she. How I longed to hear it— 
this love-story of half a century ago ; 
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interesting and delicious as all love- 
stories are to girls of my age, eager to go 
the way their mothers and grandmothers 
went, only believing that with themselves 
the great drama of life would be played 
out in a far higher manner: as it never 
has been played before. 

I craved for even a word or two con- 
cerning the past to fall from those lips 
—what sweet lips they must have been 
when, at only sixteen, they repeated the 
marriage vows!—but none did fall. The 
love-story never came. And, kind as 
she was, there was something about 
my hostess which at once excited and 
repressed curiosity. What she chose to 
reveal, of her own accord, was one thing; 
but to attempt to extract it from her 
was quite another. You felt that at the 
first daring question she would wither 
you with her cold rebuke, or in her calm 
and utterly impassive courtesy speak of 
something else, as if she had never heard 
you. The proof-armour of perfect polite- 
ness—as smooth and glittering as steel, 
and as invulnerable—was hers, to a de- 
gree that I never sawin any other woman. 

Though from the very beginning of 
our acquaintance, either from some in- 
stinctive sympathy, or from the natural 
tendency of old age to go back upon its 
past, especially to the young, with whom 
it can both reveal and conceal as much 
as it chooses, Lady de Bougainville often 
let fall fragments of her most private 
history, which an ingenious fancy could 
easily put together and fit in, so as to 
arrive at the truth of things—a much 
deeper truth than she was aware of 
having betrayed—still, in all my rela- 
tions towards her I never dared to ask 
her a direct question. She would have 
repelled and resented it immediately. 

So, even on this first day, I had the 
sense to be content with learning no 
more than she condescended to tell me : 
in fact I did little else than follow her 
about the house, and listen while she 
talked. 

Her conversation at once charmed and 
puzzled me. It was more “like a book,” 
as the phrase is, than any person’s I had 
ever met ; yet it sounded neither stilted 
nor affected. It was merely that, from 


long isolation, she expressed herself more 
as people write or think than as they 
talk. This, not because she was very 
learned—I believe she was quite correct 
in saying she had never been a bighly- 
educated woman—the cleverness in her 
was not acquired, but original ; just as 
her exquisite refinement was not taught, 
but inborn. Yet these two facts made 
her society so interesting. Conversing 
with her and with every-day people was 
as different as passing from Shakspeare 
to the daily newspaper. 

It was impossible that such an in- 
fluence should not affect a girl of my age 
and disposition—suddenly, decisively, 
overwhelmingly. I still recall, with an 
intoxication of delight, that soft spring 
morning, that sunny spring afternoon— 
for, luncheon over, we went wandering 
about the house again—when I followed 
her like a dog from room to room, grow- 
ing every hour more fascinated, and 
attaching myself to her with that dog- 
like faithfulness, which some one (whom 
I need not now refer to, but who knows 
me pretty well by this time) says is a 
part of my nature. Well, well, never 
mind! It might be better, and it might 
be worse—for me and for others—that 
I have this quality. Ido not think it 
was the worse, at any rate, for her— 
my dear Lady de Bougainville. 

I fancy she rather liked having even 
a dog-like creature tracking her steps, 
and looking up in her face,—she had 
been alone so long. Old as she was, 
and sad as her life must have been, by 
nature she was certainly a cheerful- 
minded person. There was still a curious 
vitality and elasticity about her, as if in 
her heart she liked being happy, and 
seeing other people the same. 

She especially enjoyed my admiration 
of the tapestry-room, a large salon—the 
French would call it; and the word 
dropped out of her own lips unawares, 
convincing me more and more of what I 
did not dare to inquire—her French 
extraction. She told me, when she 
first came to Brierley Hall, which had 
been bought from the Crown, to whom 
the estate had fallen due, after two cen- 
turies of wasteful possession by the 
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heirs of some valiant soldier, to whom a 
grateful monarch had originally pre- 
sented it,—this room was covered with 
the commonest papering, until some 
lucky hole made her discover under- 
neath what looked like tapestry. Further 
search laid bare six beautiful pieces of 
work, in perfect preservation, let into 
the wall like pictures: just as they 
hung there now, in the soft faded colour- 
ing which gives to old tapestry a look 
at once so beautiful, and tender, and 
ghostly ; as if one saw hovering over 
every stitch the shadow of the long- 
dead fingers that sewed it. 

“How glad you must have been,” I 
said, “when you tore down the horrid 
papering, and found out all this.” 

“Yes, I was very glad. I liked all 
old things. Besides,” she went on, 
“the tapestry is fine in itself; Van- 
dyke even might have designed it. 
Possibly one of his pupils did : it seems 
about that period. See, how well they 
are drawn, these knights and ladies, 
kings and queens, foresters with their 
falcons, horsemen with their steeds. 
Such a whirl as it is, such numerous 
figures, so life-like, and so good !” 

«« And what does it all mean, ma’am?” 

“Nobody knows; we have never 
been able to make out. In some things 
it might answer to the story of Colum- 
bus. Here is a man like him coming 
before a king and queen—Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; they are sitting crowned, 
you see; and then this looks like his 
meeting with them afterwards, laden 
with the riches of the New World. But 
all is mere guess-work ; we have no data 
to go upon. We used to guess endlessly 
about our new tapestry the first year, 
then we accepted it as it was, and 
guessed no more. But think ”—— 
and she stood gazing dreamily at these 
faint-coloured, shadowy, life-size figures, 
which seemed to make the wall alive— 
“think of all the years it took the artist 
to design, the sempstresses to complete 
that tapestry, and how their very names 
are forgotten—nay, we cannot even find 
out what their handiwork meant to por- 
tray! They and it are alike ghosts, as 
we all shall be soon. ‘ Man goeth about 
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like a shadow, and disquieteth himself 
in vain.’” 

“Yes,” I said; and with the “ prig- 
gishness ” of youth, being conceited over 
my knowledge of the Bible, I added the 
remainder of the text: “ ‘ he heapeth up 
riches, and cannot tell who shall gather 
them.’” 

The moment I had uttered the words 
I felt that I had made a mistake—more 
than a mistake, it was an actual cruelty ; 
one of those chance stabs that we some- 
times give to the people we love best, 
and are most tender over;—which after- 
wards we would give the world to recall : 
and, though it was done most harmlessly, 
and in pure ignorance, grieve over and 
feel as guilty about as if we had com- 
mitted an actual crime. 

I saw I had somehow unawares struck 
Lady de Bougainville to the very heart. 
Not that she showed it much ; she did 
not speak—no, I forget, I think she did 
speak, making some commonplace re- 
mark about my familiarity with Scrip- 
ture ; but there came a grey shadow all 
over her face, the features quivered 
visibly, she turned away, and suddenly 
sat down in the broad window-sill, clasp- 
ing her arms together on her lap, and 
looking out at the view ;—then, beyond 
the view, up to the rosy floating clouds 
of the spring sunset, until gradually its: 
beauty seemed to soothe her, and take. 
away her pain. 

By and by I ventured to ask, chiefly 
to break the silence, whether she ever 
sat in this room. It was a very large 
room, With six windows, and a good view 
from each ; but its size and ghostliness 
and the dim figures on the walls would 
make it rather “eerie” to sit in, 
especially of evenings. 

“Do you think so, child? I do not. 
I often stay here, quite alone, until bed- 
time. Would you like to see my bed- 
room? Perhaps you will think that a 
more ‘ eerie’ place still.” 

It certainly was. As large fully as the 
tapestry-room, out of which you passed 
into it by a short flight of stairs. It was 
divided in the centre by pillars, between 
which hung heavy curtains, which at 
pleasure could be made completely to 
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hide the bed. And such a bed!—a 
catafalque rather—raised on a dais, and 
ascended by steps. To enter it would 
have been like going to bed in West- 
minster Abbey, and waking up in it one 
would have felt as if one were a dead 
hero lying in state. 

What an awful place! I asked 
timidly if she really slept in that room, 
and quite alone? 

“Oh yes,” she answered. “The ser- 
vants inhabit a different part of the 
house. Once when I was ill, this 
winter, my maid wanted to sleep in a 
corner there ; she is a good girl, and very 
fond of me, but I would not let her. 
I prefer being quite alone. Seventy,” 
she added, smiling, “is not so nearly 
fearful of solitude as sixteen.” 

“And you are really not afraid, 
ma’am ?” 

“What should I be afraid of? my 
own company, or the company of those 
ghosts I spoke of? which are very gentle 
ghosts, and will never come to you, 
child,” and once more she laid her hand 
upon my head. I think she rather 
liked my curls; she said they were 
“ pretty curls.” “Child, when you are 
as old as I am, you will have found out 
that after all we must learn to be con- 
tent with loneliness, For, more or less, 
we live alone, and assuredly we shall 
die alone. Who will go with us on 
that last, last journey? Which of our 
dear ones have we been able to go with? 
We can but take them in our arms to 
the awful shore, see them slip anchor and 
sail away—whither +—We know not.” 

“ But,” I whispered, “ God knows.” 

Lady de Bougainville started, as if 
my simple words had cast a sudden 
light into her mind. ‘“ Yes, you are 
right,” she said, “it is good for us 
always to remember that: we cannot at 
first, but sometimes we do afterwards. 
So,”—turning her eyes on that great 
catafalque of a bed with its massive 
draperies and nodding plumes—“ I lie 
down every night and rise up every 
morning, quite content ; thinking, with 
equal content, that I shall some day lie 
down there, to rise up no more.” 

I wasawed. Not exactly frightened : 


there was nothing to alarm one in that 
soft measured voice, talking composedly 
of things we do not usually talk about, 
and which to young people seem always 
so startling—but I was awed. I had 
never thought much about death ; had 
never come face to face with it. It 
was still to me the mysterious secret of 
the universe, rather beautiful than ter- 
rible. My imagination played with it, 
often enough, but my heart had never 
experienced it,—not like hers. 

Finding nothing to say that seemed 
worth saying, I went round the room; 
examining the pictures which hung upon 
its walls. They seemed all portraits, of 
different sizes and sorts, from crayon 
sketches and black silhouettes to full- 
length oil paintings—of young people 
of different ages, from childhood to 
manhood and womanhood. They had 
the interest which attaches to all por- 
traits, bad, good, or indifferent, more 
than to many grander pictures ; and I 
stood and looked at them, wondering 
who they were, but not daring to in- 
quire, until she solved my difficulty by 
saying as we went out of the room : 

“ These are my children.” Not “these 
were,” but “these are.”—Her six dead 
children. 

And their father ? 

I did not ask about him, and there 
was certainly no portrait in the room 
which could possibly have been Sir 
Edward de Bougainville. Once or twice in 
showing me the house she had cursorily 
mentioned his name, “Sir Edward 
bought this,” or “Sir Edward preferred 
that,” but it was always as “Sir Edward,” 
never as “my husband,’—that fond 
name which many widows always use, 
as if tenaciously anxious that death 
itself should not loosen one link of the 
precious tie. 

Lady de Bougainville retired to dress 
for dinner, and I had to do the same. 
Hurrying over my toilette, and eager to 
re-examine the house at every available 
minute, I came ignorantly into the only 
room where we had not penetrated—the 
dining-room—and there saw, lit up by 
the blazing fire, the only picture there 
—a large portrait in oils. 
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“Who is that?” I took courage pre- 
sently to ask of the man-servant who 
was laying the table, with glittering 
plate and delicate glass, more beautiful 
than any I had ever seen. 

“It’s Sir Edward, Miss,—my lady’s 
husband.” 

“Oh, of course,” I said, trying to 
look unconcerned, and speedily quitting 
the room, for I was a little afraid of 
that most respectable footman. 

But, in truth, I never was more 
astonished than at this discovery. 
First, the portrait was in clerical robes ; 
and, though I ought to have known it, 
I certainly did not know that a “ Sir” 
could be also a “Reverend.” Then it 
was such a common face,—good-looking, 
perhaps, in so far as‘abundant whiskers, 
great eyes, rosy cheeks, and a large nose 
constitute handsomeness ; but there was 
nothing in it,—nothing whatever! 
Neither thought, feeling, nor intellect 
were likely ever to have existed under 
those big bones, covered with comfort- 
able flesh and blood. Perhaps this was 
partly the artist’s fault. He must have 
been a commonplace artist, from the 
stiff formal attitude in which he had 
placed his sitter—at a table, with an 
open book before him and a crimson cur- 
tain behind. But Titian himself would 
have struggled vainly to impart interest 
to that round forehead, long weak chin, 
and rabbit-mouth, with its good-natured, 
self-complacent smile. 

I contrasted the portrait mentally 
with the living face of Lady de Bou- 
gainville,—her sharply-cut yet mobile 
features, her firm close lips, her brilliant 
eyes. Could it be possible that this 
man was her husband? Had I, with 
the imaginative faculty of youth, con- 
structed a romance which never existed ? 
Had her life been, to say the least, a 
great mistake,—at any rate so far as 
concerned her marriage? How could she 
marry a man like that! I know not 
whether I most pitied, or—may Heaven 
forgive me my momentary harsh judg- 
ment, given with the rash reaction 
peculiar to young people—condemned 
her. 

Yes, I was hard; to the living and 


to the dead likewise. The portrait may 
not have been like the original : I have 
seen many a good face so villanously 
reproduced by an inferior artist, that 
you would hardly recognise your best 
friend. But, granting that he was hand- 
some—which from after and circum- 
stantial evidence I am pretty sure of— 
still, Sir Edward de Bougainville could 
never have had either a very clever or 
very pleasant face. Not even in his 
youth, when the portrait was painted. 
It was a presentation portrait, in a heavy 
gilt frame, which bore the motto, “ From 
an admiring Congregation,” of some 
church in Dublin. 

Then, had Sir Edward been an Irish- 
man? It was decidedly an Irish face— 
not of the broad and flat-nosed, but the 
dark and good-featured type. De Bou- 
gainville was not at all an Irish name ; 
but I knew there had been a consider- 
able influx of French families into Ire- 
land after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. How I longed to ask questions ! 
but it was impossible. 

At dinner, my hostess sat with her 
back to the portrait ; I, directly opposite 
to it, and her. The candelabra glimmered 
between us—how I love the delicate, 
pure light of wax candles !—glimmered 
on her softly-tinted old face, set off by 
the white muslin of her widow’s cap, and 
the rich lace at her throat and on her 
bosom ; upon her shining black silk dress, 
and her numerous rings. As I have said, 
her appearance was essentially aristo- 
cratic, but she had come to that time of 
life when only a noble soul will make it 
so: when the most beautiful woman in 
the world, if she have only beauty to 
recommend her, fades into common- 
place plainness ; and neither birth nor 
breeding will supply the want of what 
includes and outshines them both—the 
lamp burning inside the lovely house ; 
and so making it lovely even to its 
latest moment of decay. 

This was exactly what I saw in her, 


_and did not see in Sir Edward de Bou- 


gainville. The portrait quite haunted 

me. I wondered how she could sit 

underneath it day after day ; whether 

she liked or disliked to look at it, or 
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whether during long years she had grown 
so used to it that she scarcely saw it 
at all. And yet as we rose to retire, 
those big staring eyes of the dead man 
seemed to follow her out of the room, 
as if to inquire, “ Have you forgotten 
me ?” 

Had she? Can a woman, after ever 
so sad a wedded life, ever so long a 
widowhood, quite forget the husband of 
her youth, the father of her children ? 
There are circumstances when she might 
do so—other circumstances when I 
almost think she ought. Nevertheless, I 
doubt if she ever can. This, without 
any sentimental belief in never-dying 
love—for love can be killed outright ; 
and when its life has fled, better that 
its corpse should be buried out of sight: 
let there be no ridiculous shams kept 
up, but let a silence complete as that of 
the grave fall—between even child and 
parent, husband and wife. Still, as to 
forgetting? Men may; I cannot tell: 
but we women never forget. 

Lady de Bougainville took my arm— 
a mere kindliness, as she required no 
support, and was much taller than [—and 
we went out of the dining-room through 
the hall, where, in spite of the lamp, the 
moonlight lay visibly on the scagliola 
pillars, clear and cold. I could not help 
shivering. She noticed it, and imme- 
diately gave orders that instead of the 
drawing-room we should go and sit in 
the cedar parlour. 

“ Tt will be warmer and more cheerful 
fur you, Winifred ; and, besides, I like 
my cedar parlour; it reminds me of my 
friend, Miss Harriett Byron. You have 
read ‘ Sir Charles Grandison ?’” 

I had, and burst into enthusiasm over 
the “man of men,” doubting if there 
are such men nowadays. 

“No, nor ever were,” said, with a 
sharp ring in her voice, Lady de Bou- 
gainville. 

Then, showing me the wainscotting of 
cedar-wood, she told me how it also had 
been discovered, like the tapestry and 
the oak carvings, when Brierley Hall 
was put under repair; which had occu-, 
pied a whole year and more after the 
house was bought. 


“Why did you buy it, if it was so 
dilapidated ?” I asked. 

“* Because we wanted something old, 
yet something that would make into a 
family seat—the root of a numerous race. 
And we required a large house ; there 
were so many of us then. Now——” 

She stopped. Accustomed as she had 
grown to the past, with much of its pain 
deadened by the merciful anzsthesia of 
time and old age, still, talking to me, a 
stranger, seemed to revive it a little. 
As she stood by the fire, the light shining 
on her rings—a heap of emeralds and 
diamonds, almost concealing the wedding- 
ring, now a mere thread of gold—I could 
see how she twisted her fingers together, 
and clasped and unclasped her hands ; 
physical actions implying sharp mental 
pain. 

But she said nothing, and after we had 
had our coffee—delicious French café- 
au-lait, served in the most exquisite 
Sévres china—she took up a book, and 
giving me another, we both sat reading 
quietly, almost without speaking another 
syllable, until my bedtime. 

When I went to bed— early, by her 
command—she touched my cheeks, 
French fashion, with her lips. Many 
will laugh at the confession—but that 
kiss seemed to thrill me all through with 
a felicity as deep and intense as that of 
a young knight who, having won his 
spurs, receives for the first time the bene- 
diction and salutation of his beloved. 

When I entered my room, it was 
bright with firelight and the glow of 
scarlet curtains. I revelled in its novel 
luxuries as if I had been accustomed to 
them all my days. They gratified my 
taste, my imagination, my senses—shall 
I say my soul? Yes, a part of one’s 
soul does take pleasure, and has a right 
to take pleasure, in material comfort and 
beauty. I had greatly enjoyed wander- 
ing over that handsome house, dining at 
the well-appointed table, spending the 
evening in the pretty cedar parlour. 
Now, when I retired into my own 
chamber, into the innermost chamber of 
my own heart, how fared it with me ? 

Let me tell the truth. I sat awhile, 
wrapped in purely sensuous satisfaction. 
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Then I thought of my poor father, sitting 
in his cold study ; having none of these 
luxuries, nor caring for them. An ugly 
house to him was the same as a pretty 
one: a blank street-wall as a lovely view. 
Pleasant things were altogether wasted 
upon him ; nay, he despised them, and 
would have despised me, I knew, had 
he seen in me any tendency—alas! an 
hereditary tendency—to luxury and 
selfish extravagance. Yet I had it, or I 
feared so sometimes ; but perhaps the 
very fear enabled me to keep it under 
wholesome control. It sometimes is so. 
The most strictly truthful person I ever 
knew, said to me once, “I believe I was 
born a liar, till I found out that lying 
ran in our blood, and that cured me.” 

My cure came in a different way, but 
not immediately. I well recall the bitter- 
ness with which, this night, I sat com- 
paring my bedroom in Brierley Hall with 
the wretched attic which 1 tried so hard 
to make tolerably pretty, and could 
not. Was I destined always to live 
thus—struggling vainly against natural 
tastes, which Providence did not choose 
to gratify ? Were they therefore wrong? 
Was it any blame to Lady de Bou- 
gainville that in spite of her saying, 
if I were as rich as she, “she should be 
very sorry for me,” she should be at this 
minute ascending her beautiful stair- 
case to her stately bedroom—lI heard 
her shut its door—and laying down 
her lovely hair upon those laced 
pillows, as she must have done all her 
life? She had doubtless been born to 
all these pleasant necessaries; I, if I 
wanted them, must earn them. Were 
they wrong in themselves, or only wrong 
when attained at the sacrifice of higher 
and better things? Does a blessing, 
which, freely bestowed by Heaven, may 
be as freely and righteously enjoyed, 
become a sin when, being denied, it is 
so madly craved after as to corrupt our 
whole nature ? 

I was sitting thus, trying to solve in 
my foolish childish mind all the puzzles 
of the universe, with the gaunt, grim, 
reproachful face of John the Baptist 
looking down on me from overhead, 
when a slight knock came to my door— 


three little knocks indeed. My nerves 
had been wound up to such a pitch of 
excitement that I forgot the simple 
solution of the mystery—that Lady de 
Bougainville’s room had only a small 
antechamber between it and mine; and 
when the door opened, and a tall figure 
in a dressing-gown of grey flannel, not 
unlike a monk or a nun, stood there, I 
screamed with superstitious terror. 

“ Foolish child!” was all she said, 
and explained that she had seen the 
light shining under my door, and that 
girls of sixteen ought to have their 
“ beauty-sleep” for a full hour before 
midnight. And then she asked me 
what I was doing? 

“ Nothing, only thinking.” 

“* What were you thinking about ?” 

From the very first, when she put any 
question in that way, I never thought of 
answering by the slightest prevarication 
—nothing but the direct, entire truth. 
Nobody could, to her. 

“T was thinking about earning a 
fortune ; such a fortune as yours.” 

She started, as if some one had touched 
her with a cold dead hand. ‘“ What 
do you know of my fortune or of me?” 

“ Nothing,” I eagerly answered, only 
adding that I wished I wasas rich as she 
was, or could in any way get riches— 
with many other extravagant expres- 
sions ; for I had worked myself up into 
a most excited state, and hardly knew 
what I was saying. 

Lady de Bougainville must have seen 
this, for, instead of sending me at once 
to bed, she sat down beside me, and took 
my hand. 

“ And so you would like to earn a 
fortune, as I earned mine, and to enjoy 
it, as I enjoyed mine? Poor child!” 
She sat thoughtful a little, then suddenly 
said: “I do not like even a child to 
deceive herself. Shall I tell you a 
story ?” 

I expected it would have been the 
story of her life; but no, it was only a 
little fable of a shepherd who, elevated 
from his sheepfolds to be vizier toa caliph, 
was accused of appropriating his master’s 
treasures, and hiding them in a wooden 
box which he always kept beside him. 
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At last, spurred on by the vizier’s ene- 
mies, the caliph insisted on seeing the 
contents of the box, and came with all 
his courtiers to witness its opening. It 
contained only a ragged woollen coat, 
shepherd’s sandals, and a crook. 

“ Now, Winifred, would you like to 
play the caliph and the envious cour- 
tiers? ‘Will you come and look at my 
hidden treasure ?” 

She led the way into her bedroom, 
where the firelight shone on masses of 
damask drapery, and mirrors which at 
each step reproduced our figures. How 
noble and stately hers was, even in the 
grey dressing-gown! At the foot of the 
bed, quite hidden by a velvet cushion 
which covered it, lay one of those old- 
fashioned hair-trunks which were in use 
about half a century ago. She unlocked 
it, and therein was—what think you ? 


A gown of white dimity, or what had 
been white, but was now yellow with 
lying by, three little girls’ frocks of com- 
monest lilac print, two pairs of boys’ 
shoes very much worn, and, patched all 
over with the utmost neatness, a pair of 
threadbare boy’s trousers. 

This was all. I looked into the box, 
as I might have looked into a coffin, but 
I said not a word: her face warned me 
I had better not. Silently she locked 
up the trunk again ; then, with a tender 
carefulness, as if she were wrapping up 
a baby, laid the cushions over it, and, 
taking my hand, led me back to my 
room. 

“ Now go to bed and to sleep, Wini- 
fred ; but cease dreaming about a for- 
tune, and envy me mine no more.” 


To be continued. 
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SLEEP. 


BY F. R. 8. 


Living beings, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal, are distinguishable, amongst other 
attributes, from inorganic matter by a 
certain periodicity in the changes which 
they undergo. Mere mineral matter, 
and other inorganic substances, it is true, 
undergo changes of an unmistakeable 
kind : they may assume new conditions 
by passing into a crystalline state, and 
two or more separate elements may com- 
bine together, whilst compounds already 
in existence may become decomposed or 
resolved into their elementary consti- 
tuents ; but in these changes there is no 
periodicity or cycle observable. Very 


different phenomena, however, are pre- 
sented when living beings belonging to 
either of the great kingdoms of nature are 
closely studied. The ordinary plant or 


tree, of course, has its definitely-recurring 
cycles of existence which are obvious to 
all—it puts forth buds, develops leaves, 
flowers, and produces seed. As we de- 
scend in the scale of vegetable life, and 
come to the more simple organisms, the 
amount of periodicity presented becomes 
less and less obvious, but is still mani- 
fested in some degree by all. And simi- 
larly, if we look to the animal world, 
we see the same recurrence of definite 
changes in every member of the series— 
obscurely enough still in the lowest re- 
presentatives, though, as we ascend in 
the scale, these changes soon become 
much more obvious and more numerous 
than they are found to be in plants. 
Now, as compared with animals, plants 
may be said to lead a mere passive exist- 
ence—not absolutely, but only by way of 
comparison, because really the life of 
every organic being is one of continuous 
change. The environment, as we may 
eall it, or combination of physical con- 
ditions acting upon the plant, continually 
tends to produce changes in its plasticand 
modifiable tissues; and these, by virtue 


of their very plasticity, or tendency to 
undergo change, react in turn upon their 
environment. Thus, according to Her- 
bert Spencer, the most generalized state- 
ment it is possible to make concerning 
the phenomena of life as manifested in 
living beings, is to say, that Life is the 
continuous adaptation of internal to ex- 
ternal conditions. Still, this life of a 
plant, as compared with that of an ani- 
mal, we may speak of as a seemingly 
passive existence ; it exhibits none of 
the active and apparently spontaneous 
movements which are so characteristic 
of the majority of animals. And when 
we consider the latter collectively, 
and compare the phenomena which 
they present with those that are to be 
observed in plants, we are most struck 
with the outward manifestations of 
life in the form of movements of 
various kinds which animals exhibit. 
These differences between the members 
of the two great kingdoms of organic 
nature may be accounted for in this way. 

In animals there is not only the 
mere organic or vegetative life, such 
as we meet with in the plant, but 
another kind of manifestation is super- 
added, which is termed by way of dis- 
tinction animal life, or the life of rela- 
tion. Now, this animal life manifests 
itself most obviously by the movements 
of which we have been speaking, and 
their occurrence depends upon the 
possession by animals of certain anato- 
mical structures which do not exist in 
plants. These added structures which 
the animal does possess but the plant 
does not, are a nervous system and cer- 
tain parts, such as muscles and bones, 
which are subservient to the purposes 
of locomotion ; the whole together form- 
ing what are called the organs of rela- 
tion, or animal life, in contradistinction 
to the digestive, pulmonary, vascular 
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and other apparatuses which are organs 
of vegetative or organic life. Even in 
the highest animals, however, at certain 
times—as during the period of sleep, 
the nature of which we are about to 
consider more fully—there presents it- 
self only a mode of life which scarcely 
differs, except in the number an: com- 
plexity of the phenomena taking place, 
from that which we meet with in plants ; 
it is an almost purely vegetative ex- 
istence. The essentials of such an ex- 
istence are, that the organism should 
assimilate matter which is foreign to 
itself and should convert this into its own 
substance, by causing what is so assi- 
milated to assume new molecular rela- 
tions. Thus the organism either grows, 
or at least compensates for the waste 
and disintegration of tissue which is 
ever going on within itself, and within 
the substance of all living beings. For it 
‘is by death alone that life is rendered 
‘possible—that is to say, every single 
manifestation of power or action on the 
part of the organism, such as we call 
vital, is possible only, and is immedi- 
ately dependent upon, some coinci- 
dent tissue-death, or mulecular change. 
Thus the new matter assimilated by a 
living being may, if not excessive in 
quantity, be devoted only to mere 
nutritive restoration ; whilst if there 
is an excess, the surplus material goes 
to the production of actual new tissue, 
and to increase of size—that is to say, 
growth takes place. The sleeping animal 
therefore presents in the main only 
the phenomena of vegetative life: its 
organs of relation are in abeyance. Now, 
we may ask, what is the meaning and 
essential nature of these organs of rela- 
tion? what functions or uses do they 
subserve? Or, in other words, what is 
the import and significance of those 
extra functions of animal life, of which 
the organs of relation are the instru- 
ments? In the simplest animals, no 
such thing as a nervous system exists, 
and these also agree in this, as well as in 
other important respects with plants. 
They do not possess many different 
organs ; the substance of which their 
bodies is composed is more or less 


uniform in structure; and separated 
portions of these lowest animals are, 
like buds or slips from plants, capable 
of maintaining an independent exist- 
ence, and growing into organisms re- 
sembling those from which they have 
been derived. As differences of struc- 
ture arise in different parts of the body 
of higher organisms, a division and 
allotment likewise occurs of the various 
functions which have to be performed. 
Definite portions of the body are 
appropriated for the reception and 
digestion of alimentary substances ; 
rudimentary circulatory organs for dis- 
tributing the nutritive juices are formed ; 
certain limited parts or organs are de- 
voted to the purposes of respiration ; 
whilst other parts of the body are more 
especially concerned in the production 
of cells destined for the reproduction of 
the species. When such specialization 
in the structure of different parts of the 
organism has taken place, we may be 
sure that a corresponding limitation of 
function or office also exists—so that 
one part of the body is no longer similar 
to any other part of the body—and, as 
we might expect, a separated segment 
of such an animal is no longer capable 
of giving rise to a new and perfect 
being. Another result of this differen- 
tiation of structure and corresponding 
localization of function is, that some 
anatomical system seems required which 
shall tend to bind together the differ- 
ently working parts of the animal, so as 
to ensure their harmonious action and 
adaptation to one another as parts of a 
single organism. Such an anatomical 
system does become developed, having 
functions of this kind. It is called the 
nervous system; and, throughout the 
animal series, it is found that just as 
the number of organs and parts pos- 
sessed by the animal increases, so does 
the complexity of development of this 
nervous system increase. And, more 
and more obviously, as we rise in the 
animal scale, it is found that the inter- 
dependence of the different parts of the 
animal becomes greater, so that an in- 
jury to a very limited part of one of the 
higher organisms will frequently result 
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in the death of the entire animal. So 
notably is this the case, that Coleridge 
actually made it the essence of his deti- 
nition of life. ‘“ Life,” according to 
him, “is the tendency to individua- 
tion.” And certainly this individuation, 
or mutual dependence of all parts of 
the organism upon one another, is in 
great part due to the development of 
the nervous system. So far, however, 
we have been alluding to those functions 
of the nervous system which may be 
said to have reference more especially 
to the vegetative or organic life of 
animals ; and it may be well to state 
here that the nervous organs which per- 
form these functions are to a certain 
extent distinct and independent—they 
constitute the ganglionic or great sym- 
pathetic nervous system. But the brain 
and spinal cord constitute another great 
division of the nervous system, which 
gradually increases in importance in the 
higher animals as their functions of 
animal life become more and more com- 
plex. These parts form the medium 
by means of which surrounding objects 
and physical agents reveal themselves 
to the organism, and enable it to react 
with the aid of its muscular and osseous 
structures in the way most appropriate 
for its own good. These functions of the 
nervous system, as an organ of relation, 
are brought into play through the deve- 
lopment of sense organs, in connexion 
with an aggregation of cerebral nervous 
ganglia composing the brain ; and their 
action involves the gradual building up 
of consciousness or sentiency. 

3y such acquisitions, combined with 
the simultaneous development of organs 
of locomotion, the animal is enabled not 
only to take cognizance of the various 
phenomena of the external world, but 
it also acquires the power of reacting 
in a suitable manner, so as to pursue 
and court those influences or things 
which are agreeable, whilst it shuns 
others of a noxious or disagreeable 
nature. 

For the developed consciousness of a 
highly organized animal there is no rest 
in the waking state. Impressions are 
continually pouring in through one or 


other sense-avenue, which stimulate and 
keep up trains of thought. So that if 
occasional periods of rest are desirable 
for all organs, it would only seem pos- 
sible to bring this about in the case of 
the brain by some mechanism which 
should practically deaden the sensibility 
of the sensorium, or nerve centres, upon 
which stimuli, acting through the senses 
of sight, hearing, smell, taste, or touch, 
impinge. In this way, consciousness 
would be for a time blotted out, and 
the function of thought held in abey- 
ance. This, as I shall now attempt 
more particularly to show, is the object 
and nature of the state of sleep. It is 
a condition due to the temporary and 
periodical inactivity of the most spe- 
cialized portion of the nervous system, 
the brain ; and the slumbering insensi- 
bility of this highest organ of animal 
life involves, as a consequence, a similar 
state of inactivity for the other organs 
of relation, whilst the functions of 
mere vegetative life are carried on in 
the usual way; the heart beats, the 
lungs perform their accustomed func- 
tions, and most of the glandular organs 
elaborate their secretions, as in the 
waking state. Thus, although it is 
usual to speak of the individual as 
sleeping, it is really only his or her 
brain and its immediate dependencies, 
the sense-organs, which sleep. It is 
for the brain alone that this special 
provision requires to be brought about— 
on account of the delicacy of its orga- 
nization, and the subtle and peculiar na- 
ture of the functions which it performs. 
Consciousness itself must be deadened, if 
the organ of consciousness and thought 
is to obtain that rest which is necessary 
for the continuance of its functional ac- 
tivity. We do not mean to say that other 
parts of the body do not also share in the 
advantages which are to be derived 
from periodical sleep. The voluntary 
muscles, for instance, must benefit by 
this period of rest, when nutritive 
repair may take place more effectually 
in those which have been especially 
called into action during the previous day. 
But the various muscles, even during 
our waking state, have also their periods 
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of rest ; we are not always engaged in 
muscular exertions, and when so em- 
ployed alternate demands are made upon 
different sets of muscles. So that pe- 
riods of sleep are not so necessary for 
the restoration of vigour to our vo- 
luntary muscular system. And even 
those purely organic functions, the con- 
tinuance of which, depending upon the 
action of involuntary muscles, is neces- 
sary for the well-being of the individual, 
are intermitting rather than strictly con- 
tinuous. Thus, the pulsations of the 
heart and the movements of respiration 
seem continuous, but still there is even 
with them a periodicity which is able 
to include, between the successive actions 
of these organs, distinct periods of rest. 
It can be easily computed that the 
diurnal aggregate of these periods of 
rest for the heart would amount to no 
less than six hours, and for the muscles 
concerned in respiration even a still 
longer period. Glands also have their 
periods of rest and activity in the 
waking state ; whilst for the brain, as 
we have before shown, the only possi- 
bility of repose, and anything like com- 
plete rest, is to be found during sleep, 
when consciousness and thought are in 
abeyance. 

How, then, is this state of uncon- 
sciousness induced? To enable the 
reader to understand the reply which is 
to be given, a few other fundamental 
facts in physiology must be briefly 
alluded to. 

The action, or what is called the 
functional activity of an organ depends 
upon its being maintained in a due 
state of nutrition; for if the structure 
of an organ is defective, or spoiled, by 
virtue of a faulty nutrition, we can no 
more expect it to act in a proper manner 
than we can expect a watch to keep 
accurate time when its mechanical ad- 
justments are either broken or out of 
gear. Or, to take an illustration which 
elucidates our present meaning better : 
just as no one would expect a steam- 
engine to continue in activity after the 
supply of coal had been stopped the com- 
bustion of which furnishes its motive 
power, so it could not be expected 


that any organ of the body would 
continue to perform its accustomed ac- 
tions or functions after that which sup- 
plies its motive power had been cut off. 
Now, in the ease of animal organs, the 
blood supplies the pabulum, which serves 
as fuel in enabling them to continue 
their functions, under the special gui- 
dance and control of one of them—the 
central nervous system. For, as we have 
before said, every action taking place in a 
living being is possible only by the death 
and molecular resolution of those por- 
tions of tissue-elements which occasion 
the vital manifestation ; and this great 
law of life involves the further necessity 
of constant and molecular nutritive re- 
pair, if the functional and structural in- 
tegrity of the organs is to be maintained. 
The material for this repair is supplied 
by the blood, which is impelled by the 
contractions of the heart through a 
system of closed tubes lying amongst 
the elements of almost every tissue of the 
body. These blood-vessels have mus- 
cular and contractile walls, and gradu- 
ally diminish in size till they terminate 
in a dense network of capillary canals, 
having thin membranous walls, through 
which the nutritive juices are enabled 
to exude, so that they may be taken up by 
the tissue-elements amongst which the 
capillaries lie. It is now well known, also, 
that one of the most obvious duties of the 
great sympathetic system of nerves and 
ganglia (the nervous system of organic 
life) is to regulate the calibre of these 
contractile tubes, through which blood 
is conveyed to the various organs of 
the body. By the stimulation of certain 
parts of this nervous system of vege- 
tative or organic life, the vessels which 
receive their nerves from the parts 
stimulated may be seen to contract and 
notably diminish in size ; whilst if the 
ganglionic nervous influence is cut oft 
from these vessels, by section of the 
nervous trunks going to them, then, 
on the contrary, the same vessels are 
seen to dilate to a diameter even be- 
yond that which is natural to them. 
By a mechanism such as this, therefore, 
great differences may be brought about 
in the amount of blood sent to an organ, 
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according to its varying degrees of 
functional activity at different times, 
and its corresponding need of a greater 
or less supply of nutritive fluid to 
compensate for the molecular waste 
which it is undergoing. And it may be 
laid down, indeed, as a general rule that 
the more active the organ, the greater 
is the supply of blood which is sent to 
it—the quantity actually sent being 
regulated to a nicety by a most com- 
plex but marvellously adapted nervous 
mechanism. 

Now the state of Sleep, as we have 
before specified, is one which is essen- 
tially characterised and produced by a 
more or less complete arrest of the 
functions of the brain, the organ pre- 
siding over the functions of animal 
life. How, then, is this arrest of func- 
tion brought about? The answer most 
likely to suggest itself to any reader of 
this paper would probably be,—by a 
diminution in the amount of blood sent 
to the organ. But, curiously enough, 


it is only within the last ten years or 


so that physiologists have begun to 
entertain this view. It was formerly 
thought that the state of sleep depended 
upon a congested condition of the 
vessels of the brain ; that is, upon their 
being more or less distended with blood, 
moving, however, with less rapidity 
than natural. This distension, with 
slow movement of the blood, would, it 
is true, be unfavourable to the func- 
tional activity of the organ ; and then, 
in addition, it was maintained that the 
pressure on the delicate brain-tissue 
produced by the distended vessels was 
in itself an even more powerful cause 
of sleep. On this theory it was difficult 
and almost impossible to account for 
the production of the congestion, and 
there is reason to believe that the 
efficaciousness of pressure upon the 
brain pulp, in bringing about sleep, was 
maintained principally under the in- 
fluences of a false but supposed analogy 
existing between this normal physio- 
logical condition, and certain states of 
disease which are especially characterised 
by the most profound unconsciousness. 
These states are known by the names of 


Stupor and Coma, and it is perfectly 
true that they may be induced by undue 
pressure upon the brain, occasioned (for 
instance) by portions of depressed and 
fractured skull; whilst it is also true 
that in other cases such states are 
accompanied by a very full and dis- 
tended condition of the vessels of the 
brain, with dark-coloured and more or 
less impure blood. But the fact that 
sleep is produced in quite a different 
way, rests principally upon the results 
of observation and experiment. Even 
Blumenbach, in the end of the last 
century, advocated the view that the 
proximate cause of sleep was a dimi- 
nished flow of blood to the head, a 
view which he was led to entertain 
from observations made upon a young 
man who had fractured his skull. 
Dendy, also, states that in 1821 there 
was a woman at Montpelier, who had 
lost part of her skull, so that the brain 
and its membranes were partly laid 
bare. “When she was in deep sleep,” 
it is said, “the brain remained motion- 
less beneath the crest of the cranial 
bones; when she was dreaming, it 
became somewhat elevated; and when 
she was awake, it was protruded through 
the fissure in the skull.” But, in 1860, 
Mr. Durham proved experimentally, 
that in certain animals during the state 
of sleep the vessels on the surface of 
the brain were notably smaller, and 
contained less blood, than when the 
same animals were awake. Dr, Ham- 
mond of New York, also, shortly 
afterwards, by somewhat similar ex- 
perimental researches, was enabled to 
corroborate the conclusions arrived at 
by Mr. Durham. And now these obser- 
vations, together with others of a some- 
what similar nature, having gone so far 
to show that the brain contains notably 
less blood in its vessels during sleep, 
the doctrine may be said to be 
fairly established that a comparatively 
anemic or bloodless state of the brain 
is the principal determining cause of 
sleep. We are thus left free to inquire 
—What is the actual cause of that 
diminution in the blood-supply which 
induces this state? 
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An interesting little book has recently 
been published by Mr. C. H. Moore 
(“On Going to Sleep”), in which he 
endeavours more especially to answer 
this last question. He insists, as we 
think very properly, upon the fact that 
the transition from a condition of wake- 
fulness to one of sleep is really at the 
last an abrupt change of state, and there- 
fore one which cannot be adequately 
accounted for by relying upon such 
general causes as weariness or fatigue 
of body and mind. All these, it is true, 
are powerful predisposing causes, but 
the immediate effective cause must be 
something more specific ; and there are 
many reasons for believing that this is 
the discharge of a stimulating influence 
from certain ganglia of the sympathetic 
system in the neck along those nerves 
which are distributed upon and regu- 
late the calibre of the arteries that sup- 
ply the brain. The effect of this out- 
going stimulus is to cause a diminution 
in the calibre of those arteries, so that 
they carry to the brain a smaller quan- 
tity of blood—a quantity inadequate to 
maintain the functional activity of the 
organ, and therefore leading to a state 
of unconsciousness, though perhaps suf- 
ficient to enable the nerve-elements to 
undergo that amount of nutritive mole- 
cular repair which shall fit them for the 
activity they may be called upon to dis- 
play on the morrow. It seems probable 
that there is a kind of inverse relation- 
ship existing between the activities of 
those parts of the sympathetic nervous 
system which supply the cerebral arte- 
ries, and the cerebrum or brain itself— 
a kind of antagonism between the 
nervous system of organic and that of 
animal life. And it is perfectly con- 
sistent with other known physiological 
phenomena for us to imagine that in 
general, so long as we are awake, and 
the brain is in a condition of functional 
activity, an influence emanates from it 
along those nerve filaments by which it 
is in connexion with the cervical sym- 
pathetic ganglia, of a repressive, or, as 
physiologists would say, of an inhibi- 
tory nature. Although such a com- 
munication cannot be actually demon- 
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strated, yet various reasons lead us to 
believe that it almost certainly exists 
through the intermediation of fibres 
passing through the upper part of that 
elongated continuation of the brain 
known as the spinal cord. So long as 
this inhibitory stimulus streams down 
from the active brain above, the action 
of the cervical sympathetic ganglia is 
restrained; but when after the fa- 
tigues of a day spent in more or less 
bodily and mental exertion, the vigour 
of the brain is diminished (as the 
relaxed or wandering attention testi- 
fies), then there comes a moment of 
abstraction, when the action of the 
brain is so slight that the inhibi- 
tory influence proceeding from it is no 
longer capable of holding in check the 
sympathetic ganglia. These, set free 
from the cerebral influence, begin to 
discharge their accumulated force, so as 
to lead to a contraction of the cerebral 
arteries and a diminished supply of 
blood to the brain. This lowered sup- 
ply of blood necessarily leads to a still 
further diminution of brain energy, and 
thus the freedom of the cardiac ganglia 
from cerebral control is rendered more 
perfect, and the condition of sleep the 
more sound. After hours of repose, 
however, during which we must suppose 
nutritive repair has been taking place, 
the irritability of the nerve-cells in the 
brain has been restored to its maximum 
condition, so that they are now rendered 
capable of responding to such slight im- 
pressions through one or other of the 
sensory organs, as would have passed 
utterly unnoticed soon after sleep had 
been induced. Now, some slight im- 
pression, whether of sight, sound, or 
touch, is capable of arousing the con- 
sciousness, and completely putting an 
end to that state of sleep which had 
for some time previously been gradually 
growing less and less sound. The brain 
is again in activity, the sympathetic 
ganglia are once more subordinated, so 
that the cerebral arteries have redilated, 
and thus the supervention of the state 
of wakefulness is at the last more or less 
sudden and abrupt, just as we have seen 
that the final transition from the waking 
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to the sleeping state was an abrupt one. 
The slight impression upon the re- 
invigorated sensorium must have exer- 
cised a paralysing influence upon the 
cervical sympathetic ganglia sufficient 
to cause the redilation of the cerebral 
vessels, and its consequence a state of 
wakefulness. 

Space will not permit of our going 
into details concerning the state of sleep 
itself and the phenomena of dreaming. 
We will only say that, from a considera- 
tion of many facts, it seems more than 
probable that certain parts of the brain 
may sleep whilst others are awake, and 
that great variations in this respect take 
place during the total period of sleep ; all 
these tending to show that the branches 
of the cerebral arteries have separate and 
smaller nerve-centres (all in connexion, 
however, with the great cervical ganglia), 
so that certain of the arterial branches 





may remain dilated, whilst others are 
in a state of contraction. 

We can only allude, also, to the dif- 
ferent requirements of different indivi- 
duals as regards their amount of 
sleep—differences dependent upon age, 
mental activity, and other circum- 
stances; and to the remarkable in- 
stances on record in which sleep has 
supervened in the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances—even as in the case of 
Damiens, in the midst of the most 
diabolical tortures on the rack. These 
anomalies are much more capable of 
explanation from a consideration of the 
theory of sleep which we have just 
been unfolding, than if we attempt 
to account for them by a reference to 
any of the views concerning this mys- 
terious state which have hitherto been 
in vogue. 








CAN A CATHOLIC PRIEST CONTRACT MATRIMONY? 


BY HENRY WREFORD, 


In England we shovld say “ Roman 
Catholic,” but it is under the above 
title that a pamphlet has just appeared 
in Naples. The cause of its publication 
was a trial which took place on 17th 
February, this year, in the Court of 
Appeal in that city; and as the subject 
is of vast importance, I will commence 
with a narrative of some necessary de- 
tails. Already about forty persons who 
were formerly in priests’ orders have 
contracted matrimony in Southern Italy, 
but many if not most of them had 
previously abjured the ancient faith, or 
had certainly ceased to exercise sacer- 
dotal functions. The peculiarity of the 
case now under consideration is that a 
gentleman attached to, and in official 
connexion with the Church of Rome, 
has been declared by the Court of 
Appeal at liberty to marry. 

In the early part of last year, Luigi 
Triglia, of the province of Salerno, went 
through the usual preliminary forms 
previous to a marriage which he an- 
nounced he desired to contract with 
Marianna Montefusco. The application 
was made in the character of “ Pro- 
prietario,” but his father opposed it on 
the ground that his son was in priests’ 
orders, had misunderstood the new 
law, and by marrying would be likely 
to offend the moral susceptibilities of 
the province. The case was argued 
before the judges of the tribunal of 
Salerno on 26th June, 1868, who de- 
cided “that the opposition made by 
“ Andrea Triglia to the marriage of his 
“son, the priest Luigi, with Marianna 
“ Montefusco, was valid; forbade the 
* civil officers of Vietri and Cava (near 
** Salerno) to proceed with the said mar- 
“riage, and ordered that the promise 
“ already given should be struck out of 
“ the registers.” 

From this sentence the priest and the 
lady appealed ; and the case, which has 
excited intense interest, was heard last 


month. The advocate for the opposition 
had adduced the following arguments in 
support of his views. The new Code, he 
urged, prescribed (1) “that all the other 
“ documents which in a variety of cases 
“may be necessary to justify the liberty 
“of the parties desiring to be married, 
“and their family condition, should be 
“ declared.” Now the priest must have 
known that he was irrevocably bound 
to observe celibacy: liberty to marry 
was therefore denied to him. (2) The 
Code, in making no mention of the 
person of priests, left them in the same 
position in which they stood—free sub- 
jects of the civil power, and slaves of 
the canonicallaw. Where positive laws 
pre-exist, the revocation of them can- 
not be assumed from silence. (3) Nor 
can it be maintained that this silence 
does exist; for as the statute directs that 
the Catholic religion should be alone 
the religion of the State, the canons 
which govern it are included in this 
idea of exclusion. (4) Nor will it ever 
be permitted to invoke the name of 
liberty when it is a mask for libertinage 
—for the priest, the veto on matrimony 
derives from the law. (5) Notwith- 
standing a struggle of many years 
between Church and State, the line 
of division between the two has not 
yet been traced. How can this Court 
constitute itself the arbiter in the 
grand strife? It is for those priests who 
urge their civil right to marry to do 
what they can to procure their liberation 
from the authority of Councils and of 
the Vatican. (6) All the great facts 
established by the Council of Trent 
constitute a withdrawal of the rights of 
the Church from the action of the com- 
mon law by the various Italian govern- 
ments for a period of upwards of three 
centuries. And who will dare to assert 
that a Judicial College of this or any 
other province has power over them ? 
(7) The civil government might have 
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laid its hand on the canon law, but 
it did not venture to do so. How 
shall five judges exercise that power 
which the national parliament has 
not exercised? (8) The elastic word 
Liberty gives no right to dissolve every 
social and moral tie; and it is im- 
possible for a judge to elevate himself 
to the rank of a legislator, and under 
pretext of the silence of the law break 
down the barriers of his attributes, 
limited to execute and not to create laws. 
(9) The priest is subject to two laws— 
the common and the canon law. All 
Catholic Europe is opposed to those who 
place the canon law amongst the his- 
torical reminiscences of the Middle 
Ages. So long as we live not under 
the patriarchal sky of Constantinople, 
nor under the traditional regulations of 
Fox or Confucius, our magistrates will 
never recognise the violation of canonical 
discipline, nor shall it ever be proclaimed 
to Europe that the priest in Naples 
celebrates the mass in the oratory of his 
wife and children. (10) The magistrate 
must abstain from changing the present 
state of things, because he stands be- 
tween two vincula of absolute insolu- 
bility. The sacerdotal character is in- 
delible, as the -bond of matrimony is 
indissoluble. It is not for us to de- 
termine if, or when, or how, that 
grave dualism will be resolved. (11) 
The advocate towards the end of his 
speech argued the question historically, 
attempting to prove that from the time 
of Calixtus II. to the Council of Trent 
the marriage of priests had been null 
and void. (12) To those who under 
cover of the word Liberty think them- 
selves authorized to demolish Churches 
and their rites, I repeat, said the 
advocate, the words of Cicero, a warm 
democrat, “ Omnes idcirco legum servi 
sumus, ut liberi esse possumus.” 

Such, in brief, was the course of ar- 
gument pursued before the Court of 
Salerno, in order to prove that priests 
are unable to contract matrimony. As 
has been already stated, the judges ad- 
mitted the force of the reasoning, and 
an appeal to Naples was the consequence. 
The interest which the case excited, was, 
as might have been expected, extra- 


ordinary ; for though appeals do not 
favour the display of that eloquence 
which influences the jury of an ordi- 
nary tribunal, and are argued accord- 
ing to strict technicalities of law, the 
court and its passages were nevertheless 
crowded to excess by intelligent, re- 
spectably dressed young men, who 


‘listened with the utmost attention to 


the advocates. To penetrate that com- 
pact mass which I found assembled 
would have been impossible, but being 
an old habitué of the Neapolitan courts 
for the last twenty years, the usual 
courtesy was shown to me, and I ob- 
tained a seat by the judges. 

The Court was composed of the 
president and five judges, all learned 
in the law. The proceedings were 
opened by the president, who made 
a lucid exposé of the case, and he 
was followed by the advocate of the 
appellant. Of his speech I give an 
abregé, so that with this, and the 
digest of the arguments urged before 
the Court of Salerno, the reader may 
form an intelligent opinion of the case. 


Undoubtedly, it was urged, this case 
is of the highest importance; but the 
Italian magistrate must confine himself 
to the consideration of the great prin- 
ciples which the new legislature has 
finally established. 

In form the question of religion is 
indifferent ; as by the Civil Code, which 
writes articles, and does not recognise 
canons, the Church and State are sepa- 
rate. On this basis it is that the present 
case must be examined and resolved. 
The text of the law admits of no dis- 
pute. Now in the Italian Code are 
enumerated all the impediments to 
marriage, but holy orders are not recog- 
nised as an impediment. 

Still more, the law lays down the 
causes for which the annulment of a 
marriage already contracted may be 
demanded; but, amongst these, holy 
orders are not named. Again, it is 
prescribed that the civil officer cannot 
refuse the celebration of matrimony, 
except for a reason admitted by the law. 
Holy orders are not, therefore, in any 
part of the law adduced as an impedi- 
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ment to matrimony. The propositions 
now deduced from the text of the law 
are but the direct consequences of the 
great principle of the separation of the 
State from the Church, which principle, 
from a logical necessity, must exercise 
an influence on all situations. The 
Code of the kingdom of Italy does not 
require fur matrimony that the parties 
should belong to the Roman Communion, 
but only that they should be in certain 
civil conditions, leaving every one free 
to regulate his own conscience. 

Now if it be true that the civil 
condition of the priest is unchanged by 
religious orders, he is on the same level 
with other citizens before the law. 
Were the contrary the case, liberty of 
conscience would be a vain name; the 
social power cannot enter the sphere of 
religious action. If holy orders could 
be adduced as an impediment to matri- 
mony, it would be established that a 
principle of religion is an obstacle to 
the exercise of a civil right ; and would 
not this be an absolute negation of the 
principle of liberty of faith? Against 
the theory now asserted, the following 
objections are urged, which I will now 
(said the advocate) state and answer. 

The first is derived from the open- 
ing article of the statute, which declares 
the Catholic religion to be the religion of 
the State. But this does not imply that 
the State should use force for the pro- 
motion of the precepts of Catholicism ; 
for if it did, religious and political des- 
potism would again be elevated to a 
principle. Whether the Catholic religion 
enjoys few or more special prerogatives 
in the State, these do not diminish the 
liberty of other forms of worship, nor 
can they weaken the great principle of 
liberty of conscience ; which liberty, 
grafted on the civil liberty guaranteed 
by the laws, implies by a logical neces- 
sity the full enjoyment of civic rights, 
amongst which is especially comprised 
the rights of the family, independent of 
the conditions of this or that religious 
communion. Our antagonists again 
object to us the nature of the sacred 
vows, as engagements freely contracted 
towards a Church recognised by the 
State ; but such vows impose no civil 


obligation, for it is now a principle of 
universal law, that it does not consent 
to the perpetual limitation of personal 
liberty, except as regards matrimony. 
It is true that the civil power occupies 
itself with certain conditions of reli- 
gious institutions, but only to keep 
them within their proper sphere : true 
too, that it recognises the priest, but only 
to protect him in the exercise of his 
functions ; it does not recognise him in 
regard to the obligations which he has 
contracted with the Church. Thirdly, 
it is objected that the silence of the 
law on the subject sanctions the im- 
pediment to the marriage of those in holy 
orders. The fallacy of such reasoning is 
clear; the argument is absurd: for the 
new Civil Code of Italy has not only 
modified the ecclesiastical system, but, 
as regards matrimony, has introduced a 
complete innovation, in proclaiming 
the mutual independence of the two 
powers—temporal and spiritual: so 
that the root being cut away, the 
branches which sprang from it fall. 
Again, to attach a judicial efficacy to 
religious precepts independently of the 
sanction of the law, would be to deny 
the strongest political principles of 
modern times. As to the pretension 
that a positive regulation was necessary 
to authorize the priest to marry, its 
very folly excludes it from the honour 
of an answer. A law forbidding it 
might have been necessary, not one 
permitting it; for the permission is in- 
cluded in the general law of marriage. 

Lastly, it is objected that such mar- 
riages would be opposed to our customs ; 
would furnish matter for scandal ; would 
expose the unhappy offspring of such 
connexions to hatred and contempt. 
It is true that ignorant popular senti- 
ment will be shocked: but what will 
happen afterwards? Wait, and you 
will see that a moral life with the for- 
mation of a family is something better 
than a base and irregular life, the cer- 
tain consequence of a prohibition main- 
tained by external force. The history 
of our legislation in elaborating the laws 
on civil matrimony confirms, too, the 
views I have supported. 

“ And now, gentlemen, let me add 
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finally, when the Church of God had 
no other ornament than humility, no 
other power than the persuasion of 
reason, nor other laws than those written 
in Scripture, the law of celibacy was 
utterly unknown : and, notwithstanding 
this, the first priests attained the highest 
grade of perfection—the true glory of 
Christ. And true it is that those first 
holy legislators saw well that such a 
precept was in perfect contradiction to 
the nature of man, and to the Divine 
word revealed in the Sacred Scriptures ; 
where, without any exception whatever, 
it is commanded, ‘Increase and mul- 
tiply;’ and in another place, ‘A man 
shall leave his father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife ; and the two 
shall become one flesh.’ 

“Lastly, it is in contradiction to the 
example of Christ Himself, who chose 
for His apostles and disciples persons 
already married. According to the tes- 
timony of St. Ambrose, writing to St. 
Hilary, ‘all the apostles, excepting 
John and Paul, had wives.’ But when 
the pontiffs began to be rich and power- 
ful; when they began to cherish an 
ambition for the dominion of the earth, 
instead of that which leads to heaven, 
and in their hands were seen the 
ring, the Papal banner, the sceptre, 
and the pastoral ; when, in brief, arose 
the Stephens, the Gregories, and the 
Innocents: then—with a view of creat- 
ing a powerful militia, which to the 
injury of society might blindly serve 
their unbridled ambition—there was 
conceived the idea of celibacy. Destroy- 
ing the soul, the heart, and the moral 
sentiment, it has well responded to the 
expectations entertained from it; so 
great have been the perfidy and the 
tyranny under which, through these 
anointed of the Lord, humanity has 
groaned, and still suffers. From the 
statements which have been made, it is 
clear that the law of the Celibacy of 
the Priesthood is not a divine dogma: 
on that our adversaries themselves are 
agreed ; and the Fathers of the Church 
and all the canonists teach the same— 
it is a disciplinary law, purely ecclesias- 
tical. At first it did not even assume 
the form of a canon, and in early times 
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it was held that neither a priest nor a 
monk could contract marriage; still 
when contracted it was considered valid, 
the parties submitting to a public pe- 
nance. This was the state of things 
up to the year 1139, when, under 
Innocent II. sacerdotal celibacy was 
elevated to be a canon. Hence the 
determined and constant separation of 
the Greek Church from the Latin, hence 
the enormous scandals, the protests, the 
daily and ever increasing immorality of 
the priests, until, the necessity of eccle- 
siastical reform being asserted, the 
Council of Trent was summoned, when 
the Canon of celibacy was sanctioned 
for the whole Roman Catholic Church. 
Established then, as it is, as an incon- 
testable principle, that the law of the 
celibacy of the priests is not divine, but 
human ; not dogmatic, but disciplinary : 
who will dare to maintain that it is im- 
mutable, and that it must not, on the 
contrary, be subjected to the reformatory 
progress of society, and follow the course 
of universal legislation ? 

“The law of celibacy is an abuse of 
Papal tyranny, and as such must dis- 
appear from the world. The priest is a 
man and a citizen, and as such is entitled 
to all those rights which God, Nature, 
and Society accord to all men.” 

During the delivery of this speech, 
which displayed a profound legal and 
historical knowledge of the subject, 
and was relieved by that eloquence so 
frequent at the Neapolitan bar, the 
attention was immense; often the 
public could not control their feelings, 
and “ Bene!” “ Benissimo!” and audible 
cheers, resounded from all parts of the 
Court. These demonstrations were with 
difficulty suppressed, and the advocate 
for the defendant rose. It is useless 
to repeat arguments which have been 
already cited in the report of the 
proceedings at Salerno. Out of har- 
mony with the principles of modern 
legislation and modern civilization 
they fell upon listless ears, whilst 
the gentleman who urged them, con- 
scious of all the disadvantages of his 
position, displayed none of that energy 
and eloquence which had so eminently 
distinguished his antagonist. He spoke 
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without any attempt at interruption, 
but was received with respectful in- 
difference. But how different was the 
case when the Attorney-General rose, 
and in a recapitulation of the arguments 
used on either side, contended that the 
marriage of priests was not only strictly 
legal, but that it was sanctioned by 
the law of Nature and of God! The 
audience broke out continually into 
such enthusiastic cheering as to drown 
even the President’s bell, until every 
effort was abandoned to suppress so 
lively an expression of feeling. 
Arguing the question on legal, his- 
torical, and moral grounds, he swept 
away all the objections which medieval 
legislation had raised to the matri- 
mony of priests. For himself he would 
acknowledge no other sovereignty than 
that of the law, which regarded all 
Italians as citizens, entitled to the same 
privileges, barred by the same prohibi- 
tions, none of which existed to a priest’s 
entering into a matrimonial contract. 
Historically the case was clear; the 
advocate for the opposite party refused to 
pay attention to the practice nearly two 
thousand years ago, when Christ and the 
Apostles were on earth, but commenced 
his investigations lower down the stream, 
when it had been puddled by the ambi- 
tion of the pontiffs. But by no effort 
could it be shown that celibacy was 
elevated to a dogma; it had never at- 
tained a higher rank than that of a canon, 
and of what evil had it been productive ! 
Let Catholic ecclesiastics make what 
regulations for themselves they please— 
let them decorate their churches accord- 
ing to the caprices of taste—they shall 
be protected, as shall be those of all 
religions; but let them not dare to 
interfere with the civil laws of the 
country. The law is sovereign, and 
before that all are equal. It is pro- 
bable that many will be offended at 
first by the marriage of a priest, but 
that feeling will pass away; and for 
himself, he would greatly prefer to take 
a priest by the hand who led not a concu- 
bine but a wife to his house ! 
Here the Attorney-General ceased ; 
and it would be impossible to describe 
the scene which the Court presented. 


The audience burst forth into one long- 
continued cheer ; hats were raised in the 
air, for so crowded was the place that 
most had been compelled to wear them, 
and many persons thronged around the 
speaker to thank him, and to express 
their admiration of his eloquence. Yet 
it was not the eloquence of the orator, 
nor was it a respect for law, nor was it 
a regard for public morality which 
awakened this enthusiasm, but rather 
it was delight in anticipating the pros- 
tration of a power which had acted 
like an incubus for centuries. Whether 
a priest named Triglia might form a 
matrimonial contract or not, was a small 
matter ; but whether an ecclesiastical 
corporation was or was not any longer 
to be regarded as independent of the 
action of the civil law was a question 
of social and religious liberty. Apart 
from its many intrinsic excellences, the 
speech of the Attorney-General was 
interesting from another cause—that 
high legal authority is the represen- 
tative of the King before the tribunals, 
and speaking as he did must have been 
supposed to express the deliberate 
opinion of the Government. Still, as 
the decision of the case lay not with 
him but with the judges, public ex- 
pectation was held a little longer in sus- 
pense, although slight doubt was enter- 
tained as to the result. A few days 
therefore after the conclusion of this 
important trial, the written decision of 
the judges was made public to the fol- 
lowing effect:—The sentence of the 
civil tribunal of Salerno cancelled ; the 
opposition to the celebration of marriage 
between Luigi Triglia and Marianna 
Montefusco, on the ground that the 
former was in holy orders, declared 
to be inadmissible ; and directions given 
that the marriage should be or might 
be proceeded with according to the 
ordinances of the civil law. 

Thus terminated the most important 
trial that has taken place in Naples for 
many years, since it establishes in prin- 
ciple the separation of Church and State, 
or, at all events, the independent action 
ofeach. All the arguments used pro 
and con during the discussion of the 
question have been succinctly stated, 
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for it appeared desirable to furnish a 
complete view of the case as it has 
been regarded here. That married 
priests will perform mass, or any other 
religious functions, cannot be expected 
for some time; nor indeed until the 
ecclesiastical authority which they ac- 
knowledge gives its permission. Here, 
on the principle which it has laid 
down, the civil power has no right 
to interfere. The priest may marry, 
may claim all the privileges which any 
other citizen enjoys ; but in that separate 
contract which has been made with the 
Church the Church alone is arbiter. 
It cannot deprive him of his sacerdotal 
character, for ‘once a priest always a 
priest ;” but it can, and no doubt will, 
prohibit him from exercising priestly 
functions as a “prete spogliato,” an 
epithet of great reproach in Italy. He 
will have to combat strong public pre- 
judice; but a better day is coming ; 
the mists of medieval ignorance and 
superstition are being rapidly dissipated, 
and a respectable married clergy may in 
a generation or two stand on the altar— 
for in its own interests Rome must yield 
on this point. The case which I have 
stated has an interest per se ; for whereas 
the Tribunals of Genoa, Palermo, and 
Trani have already decided the legality 
of the marriage of priests, the decision 
was in favour of men who had already 
passed the Rubicon, and renounced 
allegiance to the Church. In this 
province alone there are upwards of 
forty persons who are in this position ; 
but Luigi Triglia, who has just received 
the privileges of citizenship, was, and is 
still, in communion with the Church 
whose authority he originally acknow- 
ledged. His case, therefore, furnishes’a 
strong precedent for a practice which is 
daily becoming more general. The wedge 
has been introduced, and the celibacy of 
the priesthood, though maintained by 
Rome, will be gradually and practically 
rejected by its ministers. 

I cannot conclude this article without 
enforcing a conviction formed after a 
long acquaintance with Italy and the 
Italians, and on which I have always 
acted, that it is unnecessary and unde 


sirable for foreigners to assume the 
character of teachers and reformers. 
That which is necessary the Italians 
are doing and will do of themselves. 
Priests began to marry on their own 
responsibility, and the law has now 
sanctioned the act. The abolition or 
reduction of religious, or rather ecclesi- 
astical fetters, is now being agitated from 
the North to the South. Religious 
liberty, too, is not a phrase but a broad 
fact. Five or six Protestant churches 
are opened for public service every 
Sunday in Naples, and several in the 
Provinces. Whilst therefore reforming 
the discipline of their own Church, the 
Neapolitans concede full liberty to other 
faiths. In short, religious reform in Italy 
is a political question, and requires no 
impulse from without. Far better, in- 
deed, is it without such impulse; for 
that at which they would shudder if 
presented as a suggestion from foreigners, 
the Italians will readily accomplish if it 
emanate from their inner consciousness 
of what is convenient and right. 

Few persons tolerate interference in 
domestic matters, and in no way is it 
possible to wound their susceptibilities 
more than by interference in their reli- 
gious affairs. In the present state of 
Italy, too, as I have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of witnessing, it only creates 
political and social embarrassments, and 
leads to the defeat of the very objects 
we profess to have in view. Let well 
alone! The Italians are awakening from 
the lethargy of the Middle Ages ; they 
are beginning to remove the excrescences 
formed on the grand and mighty struc- 
ture which has overshadowed many 
people, and when these have been 
cleared away, they will enter into the 
interior of the Temple, and re-dedicate 
it to the worship of Him who must be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
But if, ignorant of the genius, mental 
wants, and habits of the Italians, we 
obtrude our assistance upon them with 
the assumed superiority of the teacher, 
and the presumption of the fanatic, we 
shall arrest their good work, and unite 
them in hostility to us. 

Napies, March 1869. 
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RUSSIA AND THE EAST. 


BY KARL BLIND. 


We all know the person who lays 
down his opinion about nations and 
things in general by means of some 
stock quotation. “ Zhe Last Will of 
Peter the Great” is one of these fa- 
vourite allusions, Very rarely is the 
Eastern Question treated on without 
that “arm’d head” making its weird 
apparition from the cauldron of politi- 
cal witchcraft. Yet, so far as authen- 
ticity goes, that much-talked-of Russian 
document has no more foundation than 
the “Finis Polonie” attributed to 
Kosciuszko, which, in a previous num- 
ber of this Magazine, I have proved to 
be a forgery.! 

History is full of such fabrications ; 
and the student finds his feet entangled 
almost at every step in some intrusive 
weeds of this kind, which cover the 
ground to an amazing length, and hold 
it in tight grip with their gnarled and 
knotty roots. The “Last Will” of 
Peter I. is one of the queerest speci- 
mens. It appears for the first time in 
an apocryphal memoir, falsely pub- 
lished under the name of the notorious 
Chevalier d’Eon, who was one of the 
mysterious characters of last century. 
Being employed as a confidential agent 
of France at the Courts of Russia and 
England, the Chevalier d’Eon soon grew 
into such a puzzling personage that, 
during his sojourn in London, and after- 
wards at Versailles, his very sex became 
doubtful, owing to his use of women’s 
dress, which he had to put on at the 
order of the French king, from a cause 
never yet explained. It is in a con- 
cocted paper, issued with the forged 
signature of a secret envoy, whose very 
individuality was a riddle, that we 
find a counterfeit political bequest, fa- 
bricated so cleverly as to have deceived 
many a cautious politician. Surely, if 
1 Macmillan’s Magazine for_December, 1868. 


ever there was a Rattenkinig of frauds 
—an inextricable confusion of wrong 
literary tails grown together in a maze 
—this is a magnificent example. 

And yet, strange to say, the al- 
leged “ Will of Peter the Great” may 
in a great measure be considered a text- 
book of Russian policy! "Whoever was 
the author of that fictitious document, 
he did his work efficiently. He must 
have been a keen observer of contem- 
porary events. He must have under- 
stood them to be the result of deep- 
rooted tendencies to aggression, such as 
they appear among Russian rulers from 
the earliest times—that is to say, from 
the formation of the Empire in the 
ninth century, when a race of Norse or 
Warangian invaders subjected the tribes 
of the great plain to their sway, and 
already attempted the conquest of Con- 
stantinople. Who shall say whether 
the writer of this document intended 
it in furtherance of Muscovite designs, 
or as a warning to Europe? The 
latter supposition is, perhaps, the 
most natural one. Nevertheless, such 
has been the cunning of Russian state- 
craft, that no sooner was the “ Last 
Will” fully accredited in public opinion, 
than it was used as a means of para- 
lysing resistance, and paving the way 
for the ready acceptance of what was 
proclaimed as an inevitable destiny. 

There is much to be unlearnt, and 
not a few things of importance to be 
learnt, with regard to Russia. It has 
been said by a pan-Sclavic propa- 
gandist, with more apparent than real 
originality, that “Russia was discovered 
at the same time as America, and 
formed itself politically in the same 
century with the United States.” An 
old fallacy freshly dished up! Instead 
of beginning at the beginning, as the 


French say, the Russian author, in quest- 
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of a striking simile, took up the history 
of his country at the period convenient 
for his purpose, and then grouped the 
facts with corresponding boldness. His 
aim was to make out a case of “ youth- 
ful barbarian strength” against European 
corruption and degeneracy. The “senile 
blood of the Germano-Romanic world ” 
was to be rejuvenated by a “ sinewy 
Northern people ” that had just pushed 
itself into historical prominence. <A 
great tragedy was to be enacted: the 
United Sclaves were to step upon the 
scene as the destroyers of an effete civi- 
lization, and the founders of a new pan- 
Russian world. The Mujik and the 
Cossack, fresh from the “workshop of 
nations,” were to regenerate the worn- 
out inhabitants of Western Europe ; or, 
rather, to “improve us off the face of 
the earth.” 

Now, in point of fact, nothing can be 
more erroneous than the idea that Russia 
was discovered in the fifteenth century, 
or that under Peter, son of Alexis, she 
first emerged from a chaotic state into 
the proportions of a realm, or that since 
his reign she has been continually de- 
veloping her “juvenile vigour.” Re- 
discovered, then, Russia no doubt was. 
Before that time, her Warangian rulers 
—a foreign race, ruling with the aid of 
a foreign military clan—had often 
stretched out their hands towards the 
sceptre of Eastern Rome. They did so 
when the Russians were still worshipping 
the heathen idols of Porun and Yurru, 
and while Constantinople was governed 
by an orthodox Imperator. As soon 
as they were baptized, they changed 
their argument by asserting a “ reli- 
gious mission.” But it was merely 
a change of argument, not of purpose. 
They asserted that mission against the 
Christian rulers of Byzantium, just as 
they subsequently did against the infidel 
Ottoman. It is as if the abject spirit 
of slavery in so many millions of their 
subjects had continually tended to pro- 
duce a vertigo of ambition in the minds 
of the Russian monarchs. 

But after vast exertions, their Empire, 
by a sort of historical retribution, col- 
lapsed under internal convulsions and 


outward attacks. Its political unity 
was destroyed by quarrels among the 
different branches of the reigning family; 
and when at last the nomadic hordes of 
Genghis-Khan and Batu appeared on 
the confines, there was no centre of 
resistance, no strength or patriotism to 
oppose them. Within a few years 
Russia became the slave of the Golden 
Horde, and from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth 
century the Mongols governed the king- 
dom of the proud Ruriks. The very 
name of Russia became now confused in 
the memory of Europe. She sank back 
into utter oblivion. When, through the 
downfall of the Mongol Kaptchak, her 
independence was restored, she was 
indeed, in some manner, rediscovered 
for Europe, through ambassadors and 
scientific commissions from Germany ; 
but the state of things which they found 
in Russia is described in their reports 
as the very reverse of “ youthfulness.” 
Hence the parallel with the discovery of 
America is nothing but a shallow wit- 
ticism, or an audacious presumption on 
the ignorance of the many. 

The truth is, that Russia is an old 
Empire. Its first establishment is 
about coeval with Alfred of England. 
But, unlike other European countries, 
Russia has for a thousand years oscillated 
between existence as a military empire 
of menacing aspirations, and total poli- 
tical eclipse. Steady internal develop- 
ment she has hardly had until now. 
From her, nothing has yet accrued to 
civilization. She has only destroyed the 
independence of more advanced com- 
munities, and pushed the boundaries of 
barbarism farther into Europe. Finding 
at home scarcely any impediment to their 
most extravagant wishes, the Grand 
Princes and Czars indulged in the wildest 
dreams of conquest. Their exaggerated 
aspirations were, however, followed by 
terrible catastrophes. Still, after a 
period of prostration, the insatiate spirit 
of ambition regularly reappeared. And 
this ugly see-saw game will, I apprehend, 
continue, until Europe has succeeded in 
pushing the frontiers of civilization 
farther into Muscovy, by means of the 
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resurrection of the Polish, Finnish, and 
other nationalities, in whom the spirit 
of self-government is yet unsubdued. 

The issue of the Crimean war, though, 
territorially speaking, it did not restrict 
Russia, has had one important civilizing 
effect. It has led to the emancipation 
of the bulk of the people, which until 
then had been serfs, either under the 
Crown or the landed aristocracy. The 
Crown and the aristocracy had been 
slaveholders to an equal extent, each 
having about 24,000,000 of serfs. When 
the prestige of the Crown was deeply 
shaken through the defeat at Sebastopol, 
an attempt was made by the more ad- 
vanced section of thearistocracy, together 
with agitators in a few of the towns, to 
obtain a share in the government by the 
introduction of a kind of parliamentary 
régime. At the same time the landed 
gentry of some of the former Polish pro- 
vinces stepped forward with plans for the 
manumission of their peasant bondsmen 
—partly from motives of humanity, 
partly from political calculation. It 
was then that Government, hemmed in 
on many sides, endeavoured to break 
through the narrowing circle by raising 
the standard of the “ Emancipation of 
the Serfs” throughout the Empire ; 
thus assuming suddenly the part of a 
liberator of the masses. The plan suc- 
ceeded, and has probably saved the Czars 
foratime. Despotic rule, in a political 
sense, was maintained by the resolute 
and timely abolition of an iniquitous 
social privilege of the Upper Hundred 
Thousand. This, in round figures, was 
the number of possessors of serfs, reckon- 
ing both those who had less than twenty- 
one and those who had over a hundred 
and fifty thousand bondsmen. 

Can it be reasonably hoped that the 
system of territorial aggression and ab- 
sorption, which the Czars have carried 
out on the principles of the apocryphal 
“Will of Peter I.,” has received a final 
check through external defeat or internal 
social changes? The subjugation of 
Caucasian tribes, and the sudden bound 
made by Russia into the khanates of Inde- 
pendent Tartary—all effected since the 
end of the Crimean war—are a significant 


answer to the question. More than this: 
in dealing with the cognate races on her 
south-western border, Russia has, within 
the last ten years, developed a propa- 
gandism from which diplomatists of 
the old school would have shrunk. It 
is the propagandism which lately cul- 
minated in the great “Sclavonian Exhibi- 
tion” at Moscow, where delegates from 
all Sclave races—the Polish alone ex- 
cepted—made their obeisance to the 
Russian power, and where the startling 
doctrine was proclaimed that the Russian 
language ought to be the “language of 
the future,”—if I may express myself so 
without disrespect to music. 

It is as if Germans, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, and English were 
suddenly to be fused in nation and 
language, the idiom of one of them 
being taken as ruling for all! In 
like manner, the project of the pan- 
Slavists is, to weld together the Great 
and Little Russians, Poles, Russines, 
Slovaks, Croats, Czechs, Servians, Bos- 
niaks, and even that semi-slavonized 
Tartar people, the Bulgarians. An 
impossible plan, on the face of it. But 
the thoughts of men must be bent to 
“the Great Idea!” So these scattered 
fragments of Sclavonian tribes are to be 
taught to look up to Russia as their 
leader in the struggle against those 
inconvenient nations which lie athwart 
South-eastern Europe as stumbling- 
blocks to Muscovite aggrandisement. 
Hence, theories of language are called 
in to aid a movement which tends to 
the expansion of the Russian Empire 
over Turkey, Hungary, and even parts 
of the territory of the German nation. 

Is it too much to say that a certain 
internal weakness and gnawing disease 
is the cause of this unnatural appetite ? 

After having gradually absorbed a 
considerable portion of the Ugrian race 
by which it was formerly surrounded in 
the north-east, the Muscovite stock has 
still, on its southern confines, a large 
fringe of Malo-Russian, Cossack, Tartar, 
and other races, which in habits, speech, 
and creed, form a discordant element in 
the level uniformity of the remainder 
of the Empire. It took some centuries 
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to establish the spiritual supremacy of 
the Czar over the Church of Russia 
proper. But among the races that do 
not belong to the Muscovite stock pro- 
perly speaking, a sullen resistance to 
this Papal claim of the helmeted chief- 
tain of the Empire has never died out. 
Schismatic tendencies of this kind, 
fanned into open revolt by persecution, 
have often proved the cover or ally of 
insurrectionary movements—not the less 
important because Europe paid little 
heed to them. 

It was from the Steppe countries in 
the south-east that Pugatscheff, the 
Cossack rebel—with the aid of “ here- 
tics,” “roskolniks,” who would not 
hear of the Petersburg Papacy, and 
supported by men unwilling to bear 
the yoke of serfdom—shook the throne 
of the Czarina Catharine during two 
years ; the insurrection approaching in 
its irregular course almost to the gates 
of Moscow. That mighty upheaval was 
cruelly quelled. In our days it is 
scarcely to be expected that a second 
Pugatscheff will arise. Still, the assi- 
milation of those tribes with the bulk 
of the Muscovite nation is far from per- 
fect. Nay, in a religious sense it is so 
little advanced that the Imperial Go- 
vernment, with the suspicion natural to 
all holders of, or aspirants to, unlimited 
power, has now and then allowed itself 
to be excited to acts of persecution, 
which only served further to alienate 
populations already inclined to dis- 
affection, and to make even Turkey 
appear as a tolerant country. Schis- 
matic refugees from Russia, of Cossack 
and Malo-Russian descent, have indeed 
sometimes sought an asylum on the 
Sultan’s territory. The fact may seem 
the more strange when we remember 
that the Russian Government has been 
tolerant enough to its own Mohamme- 
dan and heathen subjects, of whom 
there are not a few on the European 
soil of its empire. An extraordinary 
complication indeed, that a Power, 
some of whose provinces are studded 
with mosques and pagan temples, should 
launch out against the “infidel Turk,” 
and that its emissaries should tell tales of 


an “ oppressed faith” abroad, whilst at 
home there is religious feud and occa- 
sional persecution of those who deny 
the Czar’s quality as the “ vice-gerent of 
God upon earth”! 

A fact of paramount importance is here 
to be noted. The schismatic Russian 
Churches have a nearer affinity to the 
Greco-Catholic Church of the Christian 
rayah of Turkey, than to that of which 
the Emperor asserts himself to be the 
head! If, therefore, the spiritual supre- 
macy of the Czar could be transplanted 
from St. Petersburg to Constantinople, 
an immense step would be made towards 
extinguishing Malo-Russian and Cos- 
sack “heresy.” This is one of the 
reasons which incessantly urge forward 
Czarism to new attempts of conquest 
or convulsion in the Eastern quarter. 
The establishment of Muscovite rule at 
Constantinople would not merely dis- 
place a Mohammedan power, but would 
take the Nonconformists of Russia in 
the rear. Thus we find that spirit 
of “universal dominion,” which is one 
of the political traditions of the un- 
wieldy Northern Power, fed by a side- 
current of Greco-Catholic Popedom. 

It may create surprise that the Greco- 
Catholics of the Ottoman Empire, with 
such prospects before them, should yield 
to Russian influence. The explanation 
is to be found, partly in the greediness 
of some of their poorer priesthood, 
partly in the desire of the national 
secessionists of Turkey to obtain efficient 
aid from the mighty ruler across the 
border. On her part, Russia calculates 
that, if by her agency the Turkish State- 
edifice be once overthrown, the collapse 
of the Hungarian realm, which is replete 
with discordant races, will speedily 
follow. In the absence of a new state- 
forming power among that medley of 
nationalities which is grouped, on the 
one hand in the Ottoman empire, on the 
other in the Magyar kingdom, Russia 
herself hopes to be able to take them 
all in hand by girding them with a 
Sclavonian belt. It is with this view 
she carries on her propaganda among 
the Ruthenes of Galicia; the Czechs 
and Slovenes that are interspersed with 
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the Germans of the former Federal 
provinces of Austria; the Slovaks, 
Croats, and Serbs of Hungary; and 
the Bosniaks, the Montenegrines, the 
Servians, and even the Bulgarians of 
Turkey. The Bulgarians, however, are 
rather loth to catch at the allurements 
held out to them, They consider them- 
selves a distinct nation—eyually re- 
moved from the Turks and from their 
Servian and Rouman neighbours. 

Let the reader take a glance at an 
ethnographical map. He will see by its 
aid how the pan-Sclavist movement—of 
which the Russian Government now 
acknowledges itself with great openness 
as the protector, and which has for years 
been carried on in Bohemia by men 
decorated with the Order of St. Andrew— 
is destined to gather a great many races 
of different origin, speech, and creed, in 
a gigantic frame, the various component 
parts of which are to be of Sclavonian 
make. There isa break, here and there, in 
the links. At other places, the material 
used is of a doubtful kind. In case of 
need, Russian policy would not be at a 
loss for an iron substitute. It has shown 
in Poland within the last year what it 
means to do with a restive nationality, 
even if it be of Sclavonian extraction. 
The doctrine that Russian ought to be 
the language of all Sclaves has been 
applied there by a famous military order, 
with a severity of which there is perhaps 
not a similar instance on record in the 
history of the world. With great truth 
Kossuth once said (at a time when he 
himself had not changed in his public 
conduct) that “no word has been more 
“ misrepresented than the word Nation- 
“ality, which has become in the hands 
“of absolutism a dangerous weapon 
“ against Liberty.” He added that—“the 
“idea of pan-Sclavism, that is, the idea 
‘‘ that the mighty stock of Sclavonic races 
* called to rule the world, as once the is 
“Romans did, was a Russian plot, a 
“dark design to make out of national 
“ feelings a tool of Russian preponderance 
“ over the world.” 

The “ Eastern Question” cannot be 
understood without a reference to the 
more than secular—because millenary— 
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policy of Russian rulers, as well as a 
clear knowledge of the distribution of 
races between the Carpathian range and 
Cape Matapan. It is the characteristic 
both of Hungary and of Turkey to 
present, not so much the features of a 
strong national unity, as of a jumble of 
fragments of nationalities and tribes. 
The case of Turkey is the worst as 
regards political rule. That of Hungary 
is not less complicated in confusion of 
tribes. At his coronation, the Magyar 
king, by way of public ceremony, has to 
ride up a mound, called the Coronation 
Hill, and there, turning successively to 
the four quarters, has to brandish a 
sword against phantom enemies. They 
are located, these phantom enemies, in 
the country itself. They may be con- 
ciliated for a time: they may be only 
latent adversaries. But the danger is 
still there ; it only depends on the wiles 
of some foreign Power, or on an in- 
judicious political act at home, to call 
them out into the field. 

The fact is, the great migrations and 


invasions of bygone ages have turned 
the whole Eastern quarter of Europe 
topsy-turvy. Every claim of one race 


is contested by a score of others. The 
Magyar nation, occupying the centre of 
Hungary, is matched off, in the four 
quarters, by a heterogeneous mingle- 
mangle of populations strangely huddled 
together, and in descent and idiom dif- 
feringas much as Turks dofrom Russians, 
or Italians from Dutch. 

Fortunately, the central Magyar race, 
originally sprung from a stock of nomadic 
chivalry, has in course of time developed 
remarkable qualities of self-government, 
albeit up to 1848 in a narrow aristocratic 
sense. On the banks of the Danube 
they established a sort of “ British Con- 
stitution ” even before the time at which 
England had properly arrived at parlia- 
mentary government; thus practically 
contradicting a superficial race-theory 
which is at present too much in vogue. 
It is this strong state-forming quality of 
the Magyars which has enabled them 
to preserve their community through 
dangers which would have split in 
pieces many a commonwealth of stronger 
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national cohesion. What the German 
sword did for them against the common 
foe, need not be forgotten. It remains 
nevertheless a wonder that the country 
has survived so many shocks from with- 
out and separatist movements from 
within—movements which have at times 
brought it to the verge of destruction. 
Within contemporary remembrance, I 
need only allude to the last War of 
Independence. Then, Hapsburg and 
Romanoff statecraft joined hands for a 
while to set up local counter-insurrec- 
tions, so as to convulse Hungary from 
within, and render her an easy prey 
to attack from without. The scheme 
proved only too successful for a while. 
The Hungarian Revolution was under- 
mined by a war of races, kindled by 
despotic guile, before it fell under the 
weight of the combined armies of the 
Kaiser and the Czar. 

I have purposely dwelt on these mat- 
ters, for it is idle to approach the 
Eastern Question to-day without think- 
ing of its bearing on reconstituted Hun- 
gary. The very elections which have 
so recently taken place in that country 
prove the existence of an intimate 
connexion. In the Slovak, Croat, and 
German districts of the Magyar realm, 
the party favourable to Hungarian 
union have triumphed. It is different 
in the districts inhabited by a ma- 
jority of Rouman and Servian-speaking 
peoples. In that quarter, the Eastern 
Question turns up; the Rouman and 
Servian population being located or 
loosely scattered on both sides of the 
border between Hungary and Turkey. 
The Rouman leaders at Bucharest, 
of the Bratiano stamp, and the Ser- 
vian enemies of the Magyar realm, 
wish to cut up Hungary; the former 
demanding the whole country as far as 
the river Theiss! It would be the 
“ Finis Hungarie” for good, though no- 
body might have uttered the word. 
Russia, which looks at the independence 
and aggrandisement of Moldo- Wallachia 
as a mere incident, would at all events 
be satisfied by the disruption of Hun- 
gary. For, if the Magyar people, which 
forms the matrix of nationality in that 


Danubian quarter, be once dispossessed, 
the whole political building will col- 
lapse, and, with it, the shelter against the 
icy storm from the great Northern plain. 
Instead of the “principle of Nation- 
ality” being triumphant, Liberty would 
have but to grieve at such an issue, 
With the barriers of the ancient Dan- 
ubian commonwealth once destroyed, 
Russia would suddenly have circum- 
vented the Bosphorus, and, through 
affiliated Sclave tribes, would claim sway 
on the shores of the Adriatic, where 
she has already endeavoured to secure 
a port. 

In Hungary, in spite of undeniable 
difficulties, a strong political mainstay 
exists, in the powerful development of 
a free spirit of self-government in 
that race, round which the others are 
territorially grouped. When we come 
to the Ottoman Empire, we find diffi- 
culties vastly on the increase: a strong 
centre of freedom being entirely want- 
ing, and clashing national aspirations 
being simply checked by the station- 
ary rule of a conquering people. It 
is true, there are some who solve the 
‘Eastern Question” offhand by be- 
queathing the European part of Turkey 
to the “ten million Greeks,” the de- 
scendants of the old Hellenic stock, and 
the natural inheritors of the Byzantine 
Empire. I once heard an eminent 
writer, who has made deep researches 
on matters connected with his own 
country, start, or rather credulously 
repeat, this wonderful proposition. The 
“ten million Greeks” he had evolved 
from the depths of his own conscious- 
ness, though not belonging to the 
nation somewhat hastily described as 
liable to the performance of such 
clever feats. His mistake was, of 
course, that he substituted “Greeks” 
for adherents of the Greco-Catholic 
belief. Of Greeks in a national or 
ethnological sense there are in European 
Turkey not more than a million, one 
half of which live scattered, through the 
various provinces! A little more than 
another million lives in the kingdom of 
Greece. Another million, at most, is 
scattered through Asia Minor. Of all 
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the races in European Turkey, the Greek 
or Romaic is the weakest, numerically 
speaking. Besides, neither the Latin- 
speaking Roumans of the Danubian 
Principalities, nor the semi-Sclavonian, 
semi-Tartar Bulgarians, nor the Servians 
and the cognate Sclave populations in the 
north-west of Turkey, nor the Albanese 
or Shkipetars, the majority of whom are 
of the Mohammedan creed, will hear of 
any Byzantine claim of the Greeks. 

It would be possible, no doubt, under 
favourable circumstances, to form inde- 
pendent groups of Rouman, Bulgarian, 
and Servian nationality. U nfortunately, 
under the guidance of a foreign ag- 
gressive power, the first and last men- 
tioned national elements are used as 
agencies for disturbing the Hun- 
garian commonwealth, whose recon- 
stitution is an eyesore to autocratic 
policy. On their part, the Bulgarians 
seem to aim at nothing more than local 
autonomy. As to the different national 
groups south of the Balkan range— 
Osmanlees, Hellenes, Wlachs, Greco- 


Sclavonians, and Shkipetars—they are 


inextricably confused. But the — 
race cannot be said to have the upper 
hand even there in point of asia ers. 
Thessaly alone forms an exception. 
In Epirus, however, there is the most 
puzzling variegation, the non-Greek 
population predominating. In Greece 
itself, to this very day, though the 
process of Hellenisation has much 
advanced since the War of Independ- 
ence, nationality is not yet fully recon- 
stituted. There, a considerable Albanese- 
speaking population forms, as it were, a 
series of strange erratic blocks lying 
across that little country —not only 
north of the Gulf of Lepanto, but at the 


very gates of Athens and in parts of the 
Morea. It is vain to overlook this state 
of things, which has arisen from his- 
torical misfortunes that can never be 
fully retrieved. When the whole face 
of Europe was changed by the inrush 
of successive streams of wandering 
tribes, Greece was turned inside out, 
only a small remnant being left of 
the original stem. This renders the re- 
storation of Greek nationality a rather 
laborious task. None can more deplore 
the difficulties than those who would 
fain see the classic soil of Hellas restored 
to something of its pristine glory. 


“Cold is the heart, fair Greece ! that looks on 
thee, 
Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust they loved ; 
Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defaced, oy mouldering shrines 
remoyed.” . 


Yet even eens. whose enthusiasm 
drove him to lay down his life on Hel- 
lenic ground, wrote well-known words 
of warning against a rash, inconsiderate 
step which would threaten the cause of 
universal progress by bringing an ambi- 
tious barbarian power to Constantinople. 
The enactment of such a dark tragedy 
is by all means to be prevented. It is 
difficult steering, no doubt, through the 
Scylla and Charybdis of a benumbing 
Oriental sway, and a crushing, relentless 
despotism that lies continually in wait 
for new victims. Put, much as the un- 
satisfactory state of the East may be 
deplored, a proper solution will not be 
arrived at so long as Central Europe 
lacks a strong constitution on the prin- 
ciple of freedom, and Poland, instead of 
being a shield for the security of the 
Continent, is turned into a weapon of 
aggression against it. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ONLY AN OLD PORTFOLIO. 


Tarrty thousand a year is a nice thing ; 
so is a title. The two combined allow 
of a man’s expressing his opinions pretty 
freely, besides imposing them, if he be 
tyrannically inclined, on such small 
people of his acquaintance as count their 
yearly income by hundreds instead of 
thousands, and contrive to eke out ex- 
istence without the help of ice-houses, 
pine-pits, or a handle to their names. 
But from him to whom much is given 
much is required. When a baronet is 


so obliging as to die in the prime of life, 
the very least his successor can do is to 
bury him decently. This Sir Louis did, 
and something more. 


He set Muroni 
to work out a design for a monument 
to stand beside Lady Caroline’s; and 
he contemplated putting in a stained 
window to the united memory of the 
family so strangely swept off to make 
room for him. He thought of it all, 
and spoke of it to his mother, without 
any affectation of sorrow or regret more 
than he really felt. The only two he 
grieved at all for were those two pretty 
boys ; it was for their sakes principally 
that he wished to put in the window. 
His mother assented to everything he 
said. Her son always acted rightly and 
feelingly, said she. That settled, and 
Muroni hard at work, Louis wanted to 
set off straight to Toulouse to plead his 
cause face to face with his lady. He 
guessed truly that if he chose to write 
again it would not be Mrs. Russell’s 
fault if he were refused. But he was 
proud, and did not choose that she 
should interfere any more, either for 
good or evil. 

sut now his own mother interfered, 
unknowingly, to keep him back from 
hearing his fate. She did not feel equal 
to being left alone yet, she said. It was 


all very new and unexpected, and Louis 
must stay and help her through. She 
wondered at this erratic propensity so 
suddenly developed, now when he was 
just come into the possession of a home 
worth staying at home for. 

“You cannot go abroad,” she said, 
nervously ; “ you really cannot, till you 
have taken your position in the county.” 

“Here I am,” said Louis, rising and 

planting himself on the rug in front of 
the fire. -“‘ Now then!” 
“Nonsense! You know what I mean,” 
Mrs. Vivian insisted. “ Everybody will 
be calling, of course; nobodies and all” 
—Mrs. Vivian had gone through Lady 
Caroline’s visiting-book, and had made 
shrewd guesses as to who were the no- 
bodies, already—‘“ and we shall have to 
call in return. And I really don’t feel 
equal to the exertion alone, my dear 
boy; I don’t indeed.” Which was an 
unrighteous fib. For Mrs. Vivian the 
baronet’s mother, in the mourning robes 
furnished by Madame Elise, was a very 
different woman, inside and out, to Mrs. 
Vivian the poor barrister’s mother, in a 
feebly-rustling, scanty garment of three- 
and-twopenny silk, that Miss Pincot 
would have scorned for her own after- 
noon wear. 

“And how long will that take?” 
asked Louis, after a pause. It was hor- 
ribly vexatious to be kept dawdling at 
Vivian Court for such a miserable, futile 
business as making the acquaintance of 
a lot of county magnates, who cared as 
little for him as he did for them, and 
whose sole claim to his courtesy was the 
fact of their having ridden across coun- 
try with his uncle, and accepted Lady 
Caroline’s dinner invitations once or 
twice annually. 

He knew that his mother was right 
in a feminine, conventional point of 
view, about his “taking his position.” 
But he was horribly vexed. He ground 
his teeth as he thought of the possible 
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consequences of delay. But he took up 
the tangled threads of patience again 
before he spoke. He was not going to 
vent his vexation on his kind, fond, 
fussy old mother. And hig voice was 
just as quiet as usual when he asked 
her that question. 

“How long? That was really impos- 
sible to tell,” said the artful woman, de- 
termined not to be left in the lurch before 
every one of those precious “county” 
people had called. They might get it 
over in about a fortnight or three weeks, 
perhaps. Much depended on the state 
of the weather. But everybody would 
be calling now that they had appeared 
in church. 

This little conversation took place on 
a Monday morning, in the pretty morn- 
ing-room opening on the fernery. At 
the word “church” Sir Louis’s mouth 
relaxed into a broad grin, and he held 
his book up to his face much closer than 
was either necessary or comfortable for 
reading purposes, 

They had gone to St. Stephen’s to- 
gether the day before, and Mrs. Vivian’s 
dissenting eyes had almost started from 
their sockets at the sight that met them, 
when, after performing her private de- 
votions, she lifted her thick veil and 
looked round the church from the queer 
little gallery which had always been 
used as the Vivian Court pew. There 
was a large cross—a cut, carved, gilded 
abomination—on the top of the altar- 
screen. There was a red dossal. There 
was a pair of tall, handsome candle- 
sticks, suspiciously like the Vivian Court 
candlesticks, on the altar; and up the 
middle aisle, preceded by a lad in a 
white vestment, bearing another cross 
on a black pole, cut, and gilt, and 
jewelled—and followed by more lads in 
white robings—came the Rev. Alban 
Gray, in Romish vestments, cope and 
stole and chasuble, all made at the same 
shop which supplied St. Elfrida’s, where 
Lady Caroline had been wont to perform 
her devotions during the season! All 
this she saw, and sat down with a 
gasp, when the congregation rose to re- 
ceive their priest as he passed up to the 
chancel. 


If Sir Louis had not been there, Mrs, 
Vivian would have descended from the 
strange perch in which she found her- 
self, and walked out of church in face 
of all the congregation. But with him 
sitting by to remind her that she was 
a baronet’s mother, her powers of en- 
durance rose, and she stayed through 
the service as pluckily as if she had 
been a martyr tied to a stake, although 
the Misses Maurice in the pew below 
kept bowing at intervals all prayer-time, 
in a most aggravating manner, and Mr, 
Gray preached in his surplice on Baptis- 
mal Regeneration. 

But as soon as the dismissal had been 
pronounced, she rose, hastily descended 
the stairs, and was out in the church- 
yard and in the carriage before the 
astonished Louis could offer his arm. 
“Rotten! rotten to the core!” she 
ejaculated, as they drove home. 

She electrified the Evangelical butler 
at dinner by declaring that no earthly 
power should induce her to enter such a 
blasphemous place again. No; give her 
a barn—an outhouse—so as she might 
hear sound doctrine preached init. It 
was the first time that such “low” 
sentiments had found an utterance at 
the Vivian Court dinner-table, and the 
butler might well be electrified. 

“ Well, you know, mother,” Sir Louis 
said, “one must go to the parish church 
when one is in the country. When we 
are in town, we can wander about till 
we find a preacher to our tastes. Here 
we have no choice. If we go to the 
next parish, we naturally are supposed © 
to be at loggerheads with the clergy- 
man of our own. And I, mother, 
would be the last man to degrade a 
parish priest in the estimation of his 
own poor flock, as he would be de- 
graded if the first man in his parish 
chose to go to church in the next. And 
I declare, as long as a fellow preaches a 
good sermon, I don’t care a straw 
whether he preaches it in a white gown 
or a yellow one.” 

“ Better give the parish the example 
of staying away from a place where such 
sermons are preached as that we heard 
to-day. To think,” Mrs. Vivian con- 
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tinued, warming with her theme, “ that 
so near the scene of the blest labours 
of Whitfield and Wesley we should still 
have men who can dare to preach of 
baptismal regeneration !” 

“Good gracious!” said Sir Louis, 
with ever so slight a tinge of impa- 
tience in his voice, “if there are still 
men who believe it, why on earth 
shouldn’t they preach it?” 

“T don’t believe that they do believe 
it. They only say it in order to keep 
the poor people in more subjection to 
the yoke. I couldn’t have credited 
what I heard from the pulpit this morn- 
ing if anybody had told me at second- 
hand. It was awful.” 

“ What could the fellow have been 
saying ¢” Sir Louis wondered, 

“Not one word about ‘conviction’ 
or ‘saving grace’ from beginning to 
end.” 

“Well, I suppose a fellow can’t be 
always dragging in ‘conviction,’ can 
he? Perhaps he'll preach about con- 
viction this evening.” He wanted his 
mother to stop. But when once she 
was mounted on her hobby that was 
hard to accomplish. On she went, full 
tilt. Lady Caroline herself would not 
have stopped her now. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, as a can- 
did person—I don’t mean to say as a 
converted person, for that you are not— 
but candidly, did you approve of that 
sermon? Wasthere one jot of edifica- 
tion all through it?” 

“T really am not qualified to sit in 
judgment over it,” said Sir Louis ; “ for, 
to tell the truth, I was thinking of 
something else all the time. There are 
very few sermons a man cares to listen 
to now-a-days.” 

This gave Mrs. Vivian something else 
to think about, and put an end to the 
conversation. Of course there were no 
sermons fit to be listened to in the Estab- 
lishment. But if her Louis could be 
brought to sit under a minister of the 
“connexion!” And straightway the 
widow fell to praying that her son might 
be freed from Church trammels and get 
“ecavinced ” of sin. 

That afternoon she set out through 


the muddy lanes to find out whether 
there were any meeting held in the ad- 
joining village. She entered one little 
dwelling on her way, seeing the door 
stand open and chairs placed round the 
stone-flagged kitchen, as if in expecta- 
tion of a gathering. But, on inquiry, 
she found the people were Bryanites, 
mostly from the next village; and, as 
her esprit de corps would not allow her 
to fraternize with a body entirely unre- 
cognised by the “‘connexion,” she turned 
her back on the cottage, and consoled 
herself by reading some of Wesley’s 
sermons to unbelievers convinced of 
sin, in the solitude of her own room 
for the rest of the afternoon. 

Owing partly to the beauty of the 
weather, and partly to the curiosity of 
country neighbours as to what manner 
of people the Vivian Court people were, 
Mrs. Vivian’s visiting-book—a_bran- 
new red morocco affair, exactly like Lady 
Caroline’s—was filled with the desired 
names in a comparatively short space of 
time ; and Mrs, Vivian was thinking it 
would be proper to fill her card-case and 
return calls; a much more formidable 
matter, she averred, than receiving 
them. 

“Why should you bore yourself on 
my account?” said her son. “I'd much 
rather you did not. Give one of the 
servants a list of names, and send him 
round with the carriage. That’s what 
people do; so why not take advantage 
of the custom, instead of worrying your- 
self about a lot of people for whom you 
don’t care a twopence ?” 

“Send cards round! Oh dear, no!” 
Mrs. Vivian said. She was not going to 
shirk her duty. So she ordered the 
carriage, and filled her card-case, and 
drove solemnly round and round the 
neighbourhood, with Louis at her side. 
After the first day or so, I am bound to 
acknowledge that she liked her duty 
very much, and felt uncommonly dis- 
appointed when people happened to be 
out, and the card-case was called into 
requisition. Everybody was very civil 
and kind—quite friendly, she declared 
to her son over and over again, as they 
drove through the lovely Devonshire 
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lanes to and from the various country 
seats on her list. 

“ But then, you know, my dear,” she 
added, with an after-thought of motherly 
shrewdness, “they would be civil na- 
turally, when one comes to think of it, 
merely on account of your being an un- 
married man.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Sir Louis, laugh- 
ing. 

“Yes, my dear; and you will have 
to be very careful. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the artfulness of girls now-a-days, 
I’m told.” 

“T am very sorry to hear it,” said Sir 
Louis, briefly. And then he went up 
again into the clouds, whence he had 
descended to hear the reason of people’s 
civility to Mrs. Vivian. 

Although Wembury Hall was near 
Vivian Court, it came quite at the bot- 
tom of Mrs. Vivian's list. This was 
partly because the Maurices were among 
the “nobodies,” and partly because 
they—that is, the Admiral—had not 
chosen to hurry that matter of calling, 
so anxiously expected and commented 
on by one, at least, of the new-comers. 

“Do you suppose the new Paronet 
will miss us if we don’t call at all?” he 
had said surlily, when Lizzy eagerly 
referred to Sir Louis and Mrs. Vivian's 
appearance in church, and asked when 
they might have the pony-carriage, 
which nobody except Julia ever ven- 
tured to order without the Admiral’s 
express permission. 

“We shall be expected to call, of 
course,” said the confident Lizzy, ‘‘ and 
everybody will think it very odd if we 
don’t do it soon, being such near neigh- 
bours. 

* And do you suppose I care for what 
everybody says or thinks ?” the Admiral 
had retorted crustily. ‘“T'll be shot if 
I go near the place this week, or you 
either.” 

And the three young ones opined 
from this conversation — which took 
place on Sunday, at dessert, else they 
had not heard it—the three young ones 
opined, as soon as they were alone in 
their schoolroom, that Lizzy was always 
putting her foot in it, and that she 


never would come round papa like Ju, 
not if she tried till she was a hundred. 

It was a great relief to Lizzy, feeling 
powerless as she did against the Admi- 
ral’s crustiness, when Julia returned 
and gathered up the reins of authority 
at Wembury Hall. 

“We ought to call on those people,” 
she said, when they were alone in 
Julia’s room the night of her arrival, 
after the younger sisters had been dis- 
missed by a broad hint of the lateness 
of the hour. 

Julia sat lazily in her dressing-gown, 
watching her sister as she brushed her 
long curly mane, and told the news. 
“The girl is handsomer than ever,” she 
thought, drawing her hair absently 
round and round her finger. “It’s very 
lucky I didn’t dismiss Master Herbert as 
I intended. I think I'll write to him to- 
morrow. I must make him do if no- 
thing better offers.” 

“ And what sort of people are they?” 
she said turning to the glass to see how 
her own face looked compared to Lizzy’s. 
She averted her face hurriedly. The 
comparison was unfavourable. Bah! 
she had been journeying all day, and, 
of course, she was tired to death. She 
would look to-morrow. 

“1 can’t tell what sort of people they 
are. That's what is so provoking,” said 
Lizzy. “If I only saw them in a room 
once I could tell. That is just it. Papa 
won't call yet ; only because I was un- 
lucky enough to say we ought to call 
sooner than people who lived farther 
off; which was perfectly true. And 
positively we've met them when we 
were out walking three times ; and they 
have whirled by and cut us dead, al- 
though we know who they are, and they 
know who we are, as well as possible. 
And all because papa chooses to be pig- 
headed. I declare it’s too bad!” And 
Lizzy brushed her hair violently. 

“Ts it worse than it was when I went 
away ?” asked Julia, after ‘a reflective 
pause, alluding to the pig-headedness. 

“Worse? I should think so. It’s 
something awful!” cried Lizzy, seizing 
on her sister’s brush as well as her own. 
“It’s well you are come home to keep him 
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in order, Ju: for I don’t know what 
would have become of us else. The 
last thing he made a row about was the 
butcher's bills and the groceries. There 
was such a shindy. He had cook up, 
and lectured her; and, of course, cook 
gave warning that instant. Then he 
rowed Hen about the quantity of tea 
and orange marmalade. Hen had such 
an awful cry; thought, like a great 
goose, that he must be in difficulties, 
and offered to give up part of her 
quarter's allowance. Difficulties, in- 
deed! If we can’t have as much mar- 
malade for breakfast as we like, I'd like 
to know what business he had to buy 
that terrier Alerte, and give ten guineas 
for her only the other day?” 

“Ten guineas for that beast that he 
lets into the dining-room! It’s pure- 
bred, to be sure, and a splendid dog, 
but it was a shame to pay that money 
for her. If I’d been home— How do 
you know he gave ten guineas for her?” 
asked Julia. 

“T do know,” was all Lizzy said, 
brushing away at her curly locks. 

“You shouldn’t brush your hair so 
much at night. It’s bad for the hair,” 
observed Julia. 

The young lady desisted immediately. 
“T didn’t know that,” she said, laying 
down the brushes; “but somehow, 
brushing away at my hair is the only 
way I’ve got for expressing my feelings 
about papa. It would be awfully jolly 
if ladies could swear, I often think. 
Shouldn’t you like it, Ju? Oh, I say, 
Ju, he’s been and sold White-stocking, 
because he said he was eating his head 
off. I didn’t tell you when‘I wrote 
last, because I thought you'd be in such 
a towering rage. Why, Ju!” 

For Julia’s face had turned white, 
and then red, and she had seized her 
brush, and thrown it to the further end 
of the room. Her lips moved, but no 
sound came, and her eyes had quite a 
murderous look in them for one moment. 
That passed, and then she rose and 
began pacing the room. 

“Oh, Ju, I’m sorry I gold you,” said 
the half-frightened Lizzy. 

“Never mind,” said her sister, “I 


should have found it out by to-morrow 
morning. Con—found him!” she said, 
between her teeth, stopping short and 
stamping her foot. “ What am I to do 
for my ride now, I should like to 
know?” 

“Oh, Ju, take care, he'll hear. 
dressing-room is just below.” 

“What do I care?” exclaimed her 
sister violently. ‘“ I wish he may hear. 
The only thing I care for in this 
wretched, dull place is my ride, and 
it’s nothing but his horrid, mean selfish- 
ness that would have made him part 
with my horse.” 

“Oh Ju, why haven’t you got mar- 
ried all these years that you've been 
out ?” said Lizzy, with tears in her eyes. 
“You have had chances. I should 
think it was better to put up with any- 
body almost than to go on like this.” 

“T shall do something. I won't put up 
with it much longer,” was Julia’s reply. 

“And you'll have the pony-carriage 
out to-morrow, eh?” was Lizzy’s parting 
word. 

And they did have the pony-carriage 
out on the morrow, and aired their best 
bonnets by a drive to Vivian Court 
and back again, for the Vivians were 
not at home. But, as Lizzy remarked, 
they could not cut them dead again if 
they met in the road, and that was a 
mercy. 

“1 am going up to town to-morrow,” 
Louis said, when he met his mother at 
luncheon, after a long morning spent 
with the steward in the library. 

“Oh,” was all Mrs. Vivian said. 

**T shall be away a week or ten days. 
I am going abroad. Here’s a cheque 
that will enable you to carry on till I 
come back.” 

“* My goodness, Louis, you have made 
a mistake. It’s for two hundred pounds. 
My dear, it is too much. What were 
you thinking about ?” 

“T was thinking that very likely you 
had a dreadful milliner’s bill to pay. 
You are so remarkably well-dressed, do 
you know, Mamma.” 

“T wish to dress according to the 
station in which Providence has pleased 
to place me. We are but worms, 
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worms,” said Mrs. Vivian, shaking her 
head mournfully. 

“You don’t look much like one yet,” 
said her son, with wonderful gravity ; 
“and I wish you would not make 
vermicious allusions at luncheon-time, 
Mamma, for it spoils my appetite.” 

Thus admonished, Mrs. Vivian finished 
her luncheon without further attempts 
at improving the occasion, and merely 
asked if he would come with her, as 
she had to make a call that afternoon. 

“ Another!” said Sir Louis. ‘“ How 
many more, in the name of wonder? 
Are we to spend our lives in the voca- 
tive case?” 

“T’ve only this one, now,” said his 
mother. By way of expresssing her 
sense of their tardiness in making her 
acquaintance, the Maurices’ name had 
been put at the very bottom of her list. 


Poor Lizzy had been in an agony of 


apprehension lest they should not call 
at all. 
As the carriage turned into the small 


enclosure dignified by the name of 


shrubbery, which hid Wembury Hall 
from the vulgar gaze of the day-labourers 
and market-folk, the only wayfarers, 
almost, that ever trod that road, Mrs. 
Vivian said to Sir Louis,— 

“ Now, my dear, be careful. Nothing 
can exceed the artfulness of girls, and I 


understand there is a large family of 


them here.” 

“They can’t all marry me, if that’s 
what you mean,” said Sir Louis. He 
was thinking which route he would 
take; Folkestone and Boulogne, or 
Dover and Calais. He was not quite 
sure which would take him to Paris 
quickest. And then the carriage stopped, 
and Clara, Emily, and Lucy, who had 
all three sprung to the school-room 
window at the sound of carriage- 


wheels, rushed upstairs in defiance of 


Miss Brydges, to notify the visit to 
Lizzy and Julia, who were closeted in 
the bedrcom of the last-named sister. 

“They're come!” cried the girls, out 
of breath with their race. 

“TI wish you would not burst into 
my room in that rude way, really,” said 
Julia crossly. 


“Who is come? Not the Court 
people?” asked Lizzy, looking up from 
a box of millinery of Julia’s which she 
was turning out. 

“Yes. Sir Louis and Mrs. Vivian!” 
shouted Clara. And then they all ran 
away again. 

“ Really,” said Julia, as she put away 
her blotting book with a letter in it, 
half-finished, to Herbert Waldron, “ that 
child Clara gets so hoydenish that it is 
quite unbearable.” 

‘You'll have to take her in hand,” 
said Lizzy, taking up a small mirror to 
look at her back hair. 

** Shall I do ?” said Julia. 

“Yes, you'll do,” said Lizzy. And 
then they went down into the drawing- 
room, and found Mrs. Vivian talking to 
their mother quite pleasantly about 
Mdlle. Riego’s new anti-macassar pat- 
terns, and Sir Louis laughing at some- 
thing that Clara was saying. 

For those three schoolroom misses, 
Emily, Lucy, and Clara, instead of 
returning to Miss Brydges and their 
German lesson, had boldly invaded the 
drawing-room, contrary to all rule and 
precedent, in their anxiety to have a 
good look at their new neighbour. Julia 
put a good face on the matter, but 
promised herself the satisfaction of 
giving them a good scolding by and by, 
the impertinent monkeys. 

“ Don’t run away,” said Mrs. Maurice, 
when Mrs. Vivian rose at the end of the 
conventional ten minutes. “ We always 
have tea about this time ; do stay and 
have a cup. Julia or Clara, will you 
touch the bell? I think it is just five, 
is it not?” said the poor lady, ap- 
pealingly ; as though she feared the 
Admiral might hear and contradict 
her. 

So they had tea, young ones and all, 
in a friendly family way, and grew very 
chatty and communicative over their 
cups, as people do in the country. 

Presently Julia said, “Dear me, 
how could I be so thoughtless! Clara, 
will you take Miss Brydges a cup? And 
ask her whether I have made it sweet 
enough. Take down the sugar-basket 
with you, dear.” 
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Miss Clara was engrossing far too 
much of the Baronet’s attention, Julia 
thought, and this was a feint to get 
rid of her. 

“Lucy, you had better go to open 
the schoolroom door,” she added, as 
Clara rose to take the cup. 

“ Miss Brydges is our governess. She 
generally takes her cup of tea with us 
of an afternoon. But she does not 
care about coming into the drawing- 
room when there are strangers. I hope 
she won’t think me neglectful. The 
fact is, that l’ve been from home so long 
that I’ve forgotten some of our home 
ways,” said the young lady to Mrs. 
Vivian, who thought, “ How very con- 
siderate! Such a beautiful young wo- 
man, too!” 

“My daughter Julia is just come 
back from the south of France, where 
she has been for her health,” said Mrs. 
Maurice. 

“Indeed! Miss Maurice looks the 
picture of health,” says Mrs. Vivian. 

‘She is quite restored, I am thank- 
ful to say,” replies the mother. “She 
has brought us home such a quantity 
of photographic views; and a most in- 
teresting collection of water-colour draw- 
ings of Pyrenean costumes. My dear, 
where did you put them ?” 

“Sir Louis won't care to look at 
them, Mamma. No doubt he has 
thousands of drawings and photographs 
a great deal finer than what 1 have 
brought home.” 

“Indeed,” says Sir Louis politely, 
“T shall like to see them very much, 
for they will remind me of a tour I 
made some two years since. And I 
am not aware of possessing any collec- 
tion of Southern views. Of Pyrenean 
costumes I am sure I have not one.” 

“Oh, but I know there is such a 
collection,” said Lizzy; “for the last 
time we were there, Lady——” And 
she stopped, for Julia trod on her foot 
under the table. 

“You must come up one day soon, 
and show me my riches,” said Sir Louis, 
kindly. “I am very fond of pictures of 
all sorts. I have got a sculptor at work 
at my aunt’s—at Lady Caroline’s monu- 
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ment, which will be, I think and hope, 
a chef deuvre. He is a genuine Italian, 
and such an odd, simple fellow. I dare 
say it would amuse you to see him at 
work.” He said this merely because he 
was sorry to see Lizzy’s sudden look of 
confusion. 

“Oh, thank you; it would be so 
nice,” she replied, relieved at hearing 
him speak so calmly of Lady Caroline. 

Mrs. Vivian was not near enough to 
give him a warning nudge. [But all this 
was trying, after her begging him so 
earnestly just before they entered the 
house to be careful, because of the 
artfulness of girls. 

“Tam afraid Sir Louis is promising 
more than he knows how to perform,” 
she said, pointedly. “Signor Muroni 
likes to work alone. He told me only 
yesterday he could not bear inter- 
ruption.” 

“T have placed the photographs on 
the stand by the window, if you would 
like to look,” says Julia. 

“Thank you}’ said the Baronet. And 
then he began turning them over, and 
she had him ¢éte-d-téte, which was what 
she wanted. 

“And now I must show you my 
water-colours ; they are in another port- 
folio,” she said, when the last photo- 
graph had been admired. 

“We are making quite a visitation,” 
says Mrs. Vivian, ceremoniously. 

“Oh, but I must show you these,” 
cried Julia, “ for I consider them quite 
valuable. There are lithographic prints 
to be got of these costumes, certainly ; 
but they are horrors compared to water- 
colour drawings really well done, as 
these are. They were a parting gift 
from a very, very dear friend of mine,” 
said the young lady, with a passing 
sigh. “These are all of the Hautes 
Pyrénées. Do you recognise any of 
them ?” 

“T do; this one, for example, seems 
quite an old friend,” said Louis, taking 
up a drawing of a peasant of the Gorge 
of Luz. ‘1 could almost think I had 
seen this very peasant-woman sitting 
by the stream, ladling her pig, and 
scratching his back. There is a great 
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deal of spirit in this drawing, as far as 
Iam a judge. I should say the artist 
might do great things some day.” 

“So I think. My friend will never 
do any more though, so I may consider 
myself lucky to have got these. Women 
always give up their accomplishments 
when they marry.” 

“ What's that about marrying ?” said 
Mrs. Maurice, approaching the window. 

“Miss Maurice was observing that 
women always gave up their accomplish- 
ments when they married,” said Sir 
Louis. 

“ Well, they do generally, somehow. 
I can’t say I did ; but then I never had 
any to speak of. I married too early ; 
quite a girl, you know; and I didn’t 
know how to order dinner a bit ; and I 
was afraid of my cook. I don’t approve 


of early marriages ; do you? Girls ought 
to enjoy themselves while they can ; 
ought they not, now ?” 

Mrs. Vivian agreed entirely with 
Mrs. Maurice. 

“ Ah,” said Julia, “you would say so 


if you had been in the South, where I 
was all last winter ; where every girl is 
expected to marry before she is eighteen, 
and where she is an old maid at one- 
and-twenty! The young lady who gave 
me these drawings was married on her 
eighteenth birthday, and would have 
been married before if she had not re- 
sisted her mother’s wishes. As it was, 
if ever there was a forced marriage, that 
Was one.” 

** My dear, you should not say that,” 
said Mrs. Maurice, timidly. ‘ You don’t 
know——” 

“Truth is truth, Mamma. And I 
ought to know, as I watched the thing 
from beginning to end,” said Julia, with 
decision. 

“¢The dark places of the earth are 
full of cruelty,’” observed Mrs. Vivian. 
“After all, what natural affection 
can we expect among those wretched 
Papists ?” 

“They weren't Papists, Mrs. Vi- 
eg 

“ Good gracious! What’s the matter?” 

The exclamation came from Mrs. 
Maurice. 


“T beg your pardon,” stammered Sir 
Louis; ‘‘I slanted the portfolio too much, 
and it made the stand top-heavy. They 
are very interesting drawings—as you 
say; but I fear we must defer seeing 
the remainder to some future time.” 

“ Oh,” said Julia, with her most fas- 
cinating smile, “ if you really like them, 
pray take them home, and look them 
over at your leisure.” 

And, much to Mrs. Vivian’s wonder 
and vexation, the Baronet actually seized 
upon the offer, and, what was worse, 
carried the portfolio downstairs and put 
it into the carriage himself, although 
the servant was in attendance. In con- 
sequence of this, she made her adieux 
to the Maurices much colder than she 
had at first intended them to be. She 
felt that she must take care of Louis, if 
he was really so stupid and absent as to 
commit himself in this way. So she 
made not the slightest allusion to the 
fact of their being near neighbours, 
nor hoped that they should see much 
of each other. 

She took her son to task as soon as 
they were fairly on the road again. 

“What on earth did you want of 
that lot of drawings, when you know 
the house is positively littered already 
with photographs and things? I 
declare, Louis, one would think you 
wished to have an excuse for becoming 
intimate. I shall send that old port- 
folio back to-morrow.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense!” ex- 
claimed her son, in a tone that signified 
what his displeasure would be at such a 
piece of interference. 

Mrs. Vivian got frightened at his 
unusual bluntness, and held her tongue, 
but eyed him inquisitively from behind 
her crape veil. ‘Good gracious!” she 
thought, “how dreadfully pale he is! 
Is it possible that he has gone and fallen 
in love with one of those girls at first 
sight?” And then she wandered off 
into speculations as to her future 
daughter-in-law. There was one very 
consolatory feature in the Maurice 
family. They did not appear to be at 
all clever. There were nothing but silly 
novels and volumes of poetry on their 
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drawing-room table ;—and yet, with 
such pairs of fascinating eyes round him, 
a man might forget that there were such 
things as learned books till it was too 
late. Thus balanced between hope and 
fear, Mrs. Vivian reached home and 
dressed for dinner, a laborious daily 
ceremony which her soul abhorred, but 
which she never flinched from, believing 
that her position required it. 

“Well, Ju,” said Lizzy, when the 
carriage had driven off, “ what do you 
think of him? I think he’s rather slow, 
myself.” 

“Horrid shaggy, unkempt brute,” 
says Julia, who was never at a loss for 
adjectives ; “he looks for all the world 
like the Wandering Jew, and he can’t 
talk one bit. That's what I think of 
him. And the old mother is a muff!” 

“T shouldn’t mind being mistress at 
the Court, though ; should you?” sug- 
gested Lizzy. 

“Oh, that’s quite another thing, you 
know,” says Julia. 

“Thank goodness,” 


Mrs. Vivian 


thought, as she bade her son good 
night, “‘ he is going away to-morrow. I 
wish I hadn’t asked him to go with me 


to call on those Maurices. He ought to 
marry higher than that, most certainly.” 

All night long did Sir Louis struggle 
against the uncontrollable longing to see 
Estelle once more ; to hear her lips say 
what those sweet grey eyes of hers had 
said already, “I will love you all my 
life,” and then bear her away like a 
knight of old from the man who had 
dared usurp his place. For was not he 
her true husband? his hungry heart 
asked again and again. Had not their 
two souls been united in holy wedlock, 
in the sight of God, with the Pyrenees 
in their white and purple vesture stand- 
ing as witnesses? Who was this inter- 
loper, that dared drive them asunder ! 

When the early sun shone into his 
room, it lit up the table still scattered 
with her drawings, and his weary head 
pillowed at last on the old portfolio 
that bore her maiden name. One ray, 
warmer than the rest, touched his face, 
and woke him. 

The night had brought counsel. A 


still small voice had spoken, silencing 
his heart, accusing him of the selfish 
cowardice that hid behind his better 
love; telling him, that as things had 
fallen out, so they must remain, even 
for her good, in the midst of all possible 
misery. For to a nature so pure and 
loyal as Estelle, the bare fact of a man’s 
being her husband would invest him 
with a sanctity that could belong to no 
other. 

He rose, and gathered up the draw- 
ings reverently, as men handle what has 
belonged to the dead. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH MRS, VIVIAN LOOKS ABOUT HER 
FOR SOMETHING TO DO, AND FINDS IT. 


Mrs. Vivian kept on repeating to her- 
self that girls were very artful, and that 
she was glad Louis was out of the way ; 
but he had not been gone a week before 
she began to feel very desolate in the 
great, silent house, and to want him back 
again as heartily as she had wished him 
gone. As an antidote against vain 
wishes, one fine morning after luncheon 
she put on her bonnet, and set out with 
her feet encased in a good uncompro- 
mising pair of thick boots —for there had 
been rain overnight—and a roll of tracts 
covered with brown paper in her hand, 
on an amateur district-visiting tour 
among the neighbouring cottages. 

The sun was hot, and a steaming mist 
rose from the land and lay like a white 
belt round the horizon. Mrs. Vivian 
went on bravely at first, picking hand- 
fuls of the red cuckoo-pint and silver- 
lady which spread in broad streaks up 
and down the high hedges; but the 
hedges came to an end, and she had 
before her a long, stony, shadeless 
piece of road, which seemed to lengthen 
at every step. She went on till she 
had got about half way, and then was 
so dead-beat that she had to sit down 
on a big stone by a furze-bush, and 
rest, with her back to the hill and 
her face seawards. She sat there so 
long, that two rabbits which were pass- 
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ing stopped to look at her, and a big 
green and yellow caterpillar began to 
crawl up her back, thinking it the 
shortest cut to the furze-bush. The 
rabbits, feeling they could make nothing 
of it, had hopped away home, and the 
green and yellow caterpillar had just got 
one front leg on to a furze-twig, when 
Mrs. Vivian, who had only kept so still 
hitherto because she was dozing, gave a 
great start, and the caterpillar fell down 
on the thymy slope, rolled like a ball 
a matter of four feet downwards till he 
was stopped by a pebble, and then had 
to begin again. 

The reason of Mrs. Vivian’s start was, 
that she had been roused by the sound 
of footsteps on a country road where 
you might walk for miles and not meet 
any one. She turned round in a fright, 
and grasped her umbrella, expecting to 
see a beggar, but was surprised to find 
it was only a young lady. 

The young lady was surprised too. 
She had evidently imagined that her 
walk down that road was to be quite 


private and lonely, for she had taken 
off her hat and unpinned her shawl, 
and held a villanous old parasol over 


her head. She stopped for a second 
and looked, and Mrs. Vivian, returning 
the look by one of half-recognition, 
jumped up from the big stone with a 
feeling of annoyance at being found in 
such an undignified position. Here was 
somebody she had met before, and ought 
to speak to; and she had been caught 
with her back in a furze-bush, her crape 
skirts drawn up, showing thick, unmis- 
takeably muddy country boots, and her 
bonnet-strings all awry. She felt some- 
how as though she had been disgracing 
the baronet whose mother she had the 
honour to be, and jumped up quite 
flustered. 

“One of the Miss Maurices—I think,” 
she said, holding out her hand doubt- 
fully. She had a beautiful French glove 
on, and the sight of it restored her self- 
possession. 

(N. B. Now it was the caterpillar’s 
turn to get flustered. He had unrolled 
himself cautiously, had crawled within a 
foot of the desired furze-bush, and was 


preparing to mount a pebble of some 
magnitude, when Mrs. Vivian put her 
foot on it, and thereby all but squashed 
his head off. He ducked in the very 
nick of time, and did not regain nerve 
enough for the ascent till nearly sunset. 
Mrs. Vivian was unconscious of the 
small tragedy so nearly enacted through 
her instrumentality ; therefore, instead 
of improving the occasion, she shook 
hands with the unknown, who was in 
reality Henrietta Maurice.) 

“ T am Miss Maurice,” said she, giving 
a hand by no means white, and a glove- 
less one; for she never put on gloves 
except to go into the town or to church. 
Her hands were a disgrace, to be sure, 
but then, as she said to herself, when 
they got more scratched or tanned than 
usual, who cared? And she had a few 
more half-crowns for the poor thereby. 

“IT think I must be speaking to Mrs. 
Vivian,” she added, and even as she 
spoke the flush on her cheeks that had 
arisen from walking down hill against 
the breeze died away, and Mrs. Vivian 
felt sure that she and this Miss Maurice 
had not met before. 

“JT was not at home when you and 
Sir Louis called on Mamma the other 
day,” she said; “it was one of my 
busy days, and I was on my visiting 
rounds among the poor people. There 
is so much sickness about now that I 
am obliged to make quite a day of it 
when I go.” 

“Oh, so you visit in the parish,” 
said the widow, aware now that she had 
been very near poaching on somebody’s 
grounds. 

“Yes.” And then they walked home- 
wards, and after a remark or two about 
the beauty of the weather, Henrietta, 
seeing that Mrs. Vivian appeared a 
kindly, unsophisticated sort of body, 
plunged into the grievance nearest her 
heart, viz. the disgraceful state of Five 
Fields, and the parish in general. She 
enlarged on this theme so that it lasted 
till they got within sight of the Vivian 
Court woods. The salient points of her 
discourse were: pigsties commanding a 
front view of the dwellings to which 
they belonged (she laid great stress on 
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this, having been frightened out of her 
wits that very afternoon by two big 
grunters that had barred her passage on 
the high road for full ten minutes) ; 
public-houses, of which the proportion 
was one to every three cottages ; and 
bedroom windows that wouldn’t open. 

** And the poverty is something inde- 
scribable,” she said ; “as it is generally 
in the agricultural parishes down here. 
I know many families who live on 
barley bread and treacle and weak tea 
nearly all the year round. One can’t 
scold them, you know, for being dirty 
and ragged, when one knows that they 
have no money to buy either soap or 
needles and thread.” 

“ Dear me,” said Mrs, Vivian, “the 
poor must be much worse off down here 
than they are about Dorking—that’s 
where [ used to live before I came 
here.” 

“T am just come from a cottage where 
there are eleven children, half of them 
babies, and the father only gets twelve 
shillings a week,” said Henrietta. 

“Dear, dear! I declare it’s quite 
tempting Providence,” Mrs, Vivian ex- 
claimed, aghast. 

Then Henrietta descanted upon the 
low fever which was perennial in Five 
Fields. This topic brought them to a 
gate, where they stopped to take breath, 
and where a dip in the ground showed 
them the sea with the sun on it. 

“T am glad to have met you, Mrs. 
Vivian,” Henrietta said presently, “ for 
I intended calling on you, on purpose 
to try to interest you in the poor be- 
longing to the parish. I do what I can, 
but I want help sadly. I am almost 
alone, for the clergyman’s wife, poor 
thing, is a sad invalid, quite unequal to 
the exertion of walking. The parish is 
a very scattered one; it consists of three 
straggling, wretched villages r 

And Henrietta suddenly turned ashy 
pale, and collapsed quietly into a furze- 
bush. 

Mrs. Vivian was too surprised to 
scream. She picked her out of the 
furze-bush, laid her on the grass with 
her head raised, and waited, supposing 
the young lady would “come to” 


presently. But Henrietta was a long 
while “coming to;” so long that Mrs, 
Vivian had time to observe her features 
attentively ; and the sum of her obser- 
vations was that Miss Maurice was a 
plain, a very plain, likeness of her two 
sisters, Lizzy and Julia; that she had 
a singularly old expression, and that 
her hair was turning grey. 

By and by Henrietta opened her 
eyes, and said, with some alarm,— 

“ How shall I get home?” 

Mrs. Vivian had thought of that 
already ; the easiest way would be for 
her to walk on and send the carriage 
from Vivian Court, but she did not 
exactly like to leave the invalid alone. 

“Oh, you needn’t mind that,” said 
Henrietta, feebly. “It is the most un- 
likely thing that any one should pass at 
this time of day, and if they did they 
would not hurt me. All the cottagers 
round here know me well.” 

“But the beggars, my dear. Round 
Dorking there used to be such numbers 
of them in spring.” 

“T don’t think there are any here,” 
said Henrietta ; “only a few poachers, 
and I am not a bit afraid of them.” 

Reassured by Henrietta’s confidence, 
Mrs. Vivian set off homewards, and 
returned in less than an hour with the 
carriage, both the tall footmen, and 
Miss Pincot, carrying eau-de-cologne 
and brandy. A young lady fainting by 
the roadside was such a novel occur- 
rence, and Mrs. Vivian’s having some- 
body to take care of so novel too, that 
she enjoyed herself very much, in 
spite of her feeling, very properly, 
sorry. 

Henrietta, after being lifted into the 
carriage by the two tall footmen, 
fainted away again quite comfortably, 
with her head on Mrs. Vivian's lap, so 
alarming Miss Pincot that a recourse 
to stimulants by that young woman 
became a sine gud non. When Miss 
Maurice, on being lifted out of the 
carriage, and laid on a sofa in the blue 
drawing-room, relapsed into a third 
fainting fit, Mrs. Vivian’s sense of 
enjoyment changed into very genuine 
alarm, and a groom was ordered to ride 
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hard for a doctor. The housekeeper, 
a pink lady in moire antique, weighing 
some twenty-four stone—the lady, not 
the moire antique—opined that Miss 
Maurice had better be undressed and 
put to bed. As the suggestion appeared 
a very sensible one, Mrs. Vivian re- 
solved to act upon it; but movement of 
any kind had such a bad effect on the 
patient, that they were forced to leave 
her alone until the doctor came, which 
he did about dinner-time. 

He was a jolly little man, very nearly 
as fat as the housekeeper; and he came 
into the blue drawing-room with such 
an all-pervading air of nothing-at-all- 
the-matter-my-dear-Madam, that Mrs. 
Vivian felt sure it must be all right, 
and that she would get laughed at and 
pooh-poohed for her pains. 

The jolly little man bobbed in ac- 
knowledgment of the lady of the house, 
and said: ‘“ A case of syncope, nothing 
more is it, Ma’am?” and looked as if 
syncope was rather pleasant than other- 
wise, and he defied you to prove it 
was not. 

“That is all,” said Mrs. Vivian; 
“ only it is so lasting that I became quite 
alarmed. The young lady is here, on 
the sofa by the window, Dr. , 

“Jenkins.” And he walked quickly 
to the space between the sofa and the 
window so as to have a front view of 
the patient. 

“ Bless my soul!” he cried, “ why, it’s 
Miss Maurice.” 

“Ts that you, Dr. Jenkins? Oh, I am 
so glad,” said Henrietta. “I don’t know 
what’s come to me. I have been giving 
Mrs. Vivian such trouble.” 

“No trouble at all, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Vivian kindly, as Dr. Jenkins stretched 
out his hand to feel the patient’s pulse. 

“You have been overwalking, Miss 
Maurice, as usual,” said he, “and now 
you've knocked yourself up altogether. 
I told you last year that would be the 
consequence, but you would not attend 
to me. Now you must, whether you 
like it or not. You've strained your 
back, and you're down for a fortnight.” 

Henrietta could not defend herself. 
She felt too ill. 


“This is an old patient, Mrs. Vivian,” 
said the doctor, turning to her, “and a 
very obstinate one. I ought to know, 
for I’ve attended her family ever since 
she was a mite.” 

Mrs. Vivian took him into the next 
room, and asked whether there was any- 
thing serious the matter. 

“ Oh dear, no, not in the least, not in 
the least,” said Dr. Jenkins. ‘I know 
her constitution, my dear madam. Weak 
back, that’s all. Perfect repose for a 
certain length of time is all that is re- 
quired. I should not advise her being 
moved for a day or two, if you can keep 
her here conveniently.” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Vivian said. She 
should not think of allowing her re- 
moval till she was perfectly recovered. 
And then, just as the doctor was going 
away, she bethonght herself of the 
desolate great dining-room with its ex- 
panse of table-cloth, and begged him to 
stay and dine with her. Thinking it 
would not be a bad thing, he looked at 
his watch and said he would stay, if 
Mrs. Vivian would engage to let him 
off immediately after. 

Mrs. Vivian, who had the habit of 
passing each day’s occurrences in review 
before she sought her pillow, and strictly 
scrutinizing her own part in them, was 
shocked to find how pleasantly and 
how fast the hours had slipped by since 
the afternoon. She confessed humbly 
that she was not half sorry enough for 
Henrietta, whom she had by her own 
hands undressed and laid in the best 
bed-chamber, with infinite difficulty, 
owing to the oft-recurring fainting fits, 
which awed Miss Pincot into helpless- 
ness, and made the pink housekeeper 
turn pale and quiver like a blanc-mange 
that had not enough isinglass in it. 

I leave you to imagine Wallis’s feel- 
ings when the hall-clock struck six that 
evening, and no Miss Maurice appeared. 
He declared himself, before the whole 
array of decanters and tumblers on the 
pantry shelves, to be fit to go wild. He 
knew his young mistress was gone on 
one of her charitable expeditions, for 
he had himself poured the wine for her 
sick people into a medicine-bottle, 
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corked and wrapped it up, and lain in 
wait at the pantry-door, ready to give it 
to her as she passed dressed for her 
walk that morning. He had asked if 
she would be home to luncheon, and on 
being told “ No,” had urged respectfully 
that long walks without food were hurt- 
ful. ‘“ When the Admiral goes out 
shooting, Miss, he has his luncheon took 
to him reg’lar, if you'll excuse my saying 
so, Miss.” 

*“T shall get some luncheon at the 
vicarage, Wallis,” Henrietta had said, 
with a shadow of a smile for the old 
servant who took an interest in her. 
And Wallis had opened the door for 
her with a weight off his mind. Now 
six was striking, and she ought to have 
been back nearly two hours ago. 

“ Darn that rampaging old clock!” he 
muttered, standing in front of it. “TI 
wish I could just get tu the inside of un 
for one half-minute. But if wishes 
was horses, beggars would ride. So 
here goes.” And the gong went like 
mad. “Like the day of judgment,” 


Wallis said. You see, Henrietta’s non- 
appearance was so certain to affect the 
Admiral’s temper, that it affected his 
servants by anticipation. 

There was the usual sharp look round, 
the inquiry for Henrietta, and the grunt 
of disapproval on being informed she 


was not yet come in. The Admiral 
spoke no more till he had finished his 
soup. Then he said sharply: “ Take 
away. If Miss Maurice comes in, she 
can dine in the schoolroom, or in her 
own room. I won't have dinner kept 
here all night. This is always happen- 
ing now.” Mrs. Maurice coughed 
meekly, but did not speak, and Julia 
said to Lizzy in French that no doubt 
Hen would rather have her dinner in 
peace, and had very likely stayed out 
on purpose ; and she thought they had 
all better patronise the schoolroom tea 
in future. 

The Admiral ate his dinner in very 
tolerable silence, and Wallis hoped for 
the best. But when dessert was put on 
the table, and still no Henrietta appeared, 
her father became furious, and used a 
great deal of quarter-deck language, 


which caused his wife and daughters to 
beat a retreat to the drawing-room. 

“T declare it’s too bad,” said Lizzy 
to her sister. ‘I can’t help laughing, 
Ju, but it is a shame for Papa to get 
into such bad tempers. It’s a bad 
example to Wallis ; and, if I were you, 
I should tell him so.” 

“Tell him yourself!” retorted Julia, 
who was not in the best of tempers that 
evening. “I know the length of my 
tether !” 

“My dears,” said Mrs. Maurice, with 
the air of a woman who has made an 
important discovery, “your Papa is 
rather irritable, you know. It’s his 
constitution. He requires a great deal 
of soothing, my dears. All the Maurices 
are so: it runs in the family; and it 
was very wrong of Henrietta not to be 
in. I must beg her not to let it happen 
again. Your Papa will be a little better 
after a little change of air. He always 
requires it, you know. I think it’s the 
weather, myself. We had rain last 
night, and I shouldn’t be at all surprised 
if we had a thunderstorm to-night.” 

Lizzy threw herself into an arm-chair, 
and screamed with laughter. 

“Oh, that’s too good!” she cried. 
“Mamma putting Papa’s temper down 
to the weather! I daresay Hen stayed 
away to have a little peace at dinner 
when she came home. For my part, I 
think we had better all of us dine in 
our rooms, and let Papa fume alone in 
his glory.” 

“Hen is a great fool!” said Julia, 
from the ottoman. “Note for me, 
Wallis?” she asked, stretching out her 
hand, as the servant entered with a 
salver. 

“ Not for you, Miss,” he replied, ap- 
proaching her mother. “The groom 
said there was an answer, Ma’am.” 

“ Who from, Mamma?” Julia asked, 
before her mother had had time to read 
the note. 

Mrs. Maurice ran through it hastily, 
and then burst into a violent fit of 
weeping, and exclaimed that she had 
always said so. 

“Gracious, Mamma, what’s the note 
about?” cried the girls. 


? 
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“Your sister’s been and killed her- 
self,” sobbed the excited lady. “ If she 
had taken my advice——” But sucha 
shriek rose from the two girls, that the 
Admiral heard it, and opened the 
dining-room door. 

“Nonsense, Mamma!” Julia ex- 
claimed, angrily. ‘How can you 
frighten one so? It’s nothing of the 
sort. Be quiet, Lizzy. Hen’s all right 
at Vivian Court. Read what Mrs. 
Vivian says. Tell the groom to wait,” 
she said, turning to the servant; “I 
must write an answer.” 

By the time Lizzy had mastered the 
tenor of Mrs. Vivian’s crabbed writing, 
the Admiral had entered the room, and 
was inquiring in a highly metaphorical 
manner what the noise was about. 

Mrs. Maurice, dissolved in tears, still 
adhered to her original proposition that 
Henrietta had killed herself, and that 
she had foreseen it. The Admiral, 


having read the note, exclaimed in his 
gruffest voice, “Serve her exactly right!” 
and ordered his boots to be brought 


immediately. 

“Oh, my dear,” whimpered Mrs. 
Maurice, “if you go, I must go too. 
Lizzy, please ring for Jane to come and 
help me to pack; and, Julia, will you 
mind looking out Henrietta’s nightcap, 
and brushes, and combs, and things ? 
She is very orderly, and you won’t have 
much trouble in finding what you 
want. I wouldn’t trouble you, my dear, 
only And here Mrs. Maurice be- 
came speechless once more behind her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“Goodness, Mamma, don’t cry like 
that. You will get such a splitting 
headache,” said Julia, in her most 
authoritative manner. “There's not 
the least necessity. Papa, you are not 
thinking of going to Vivian Court to- 
night ; you'll only disturb Mrs. Vivian, 
for she evidently doesn’t expect you, as 
she says she hopes to see you to-morrow 
morning. If you go to-night, you'll 
find her just going to bed; now see if 
you don’t,” 


Admiral Maurice thought there was 
something in that, certainly ; and, turn- 
ing round on his wife, desired her to 
stop that noise, and not make such a 
fool of herself; whereupon Mrs. Maurice 
wept the more, and said she had always 
said it would be so, and the Admiral 
should have used his authority to pre- 
vent Henrietta’s sacrificing herself. 

Invoking confusion upon the race of 
idiots in general, and his wife in par- 
ticular, the Admiral fled the room, and 
was heard no more till prayer-time, 
when he confounded Wallis for being 
three minutes late, and read through 
the morning instead of the evening 
prayers to the end without discovering 
his mistake, a thing which he had never 
been known to do within anybody’s 
memory, and which, Lizzy pertly re- 
marked, ought to be made do for the 
next morning. 

Black care sat on Julia’s pillow that 
night, and for many nights after. Not 
in the shape of anxiety for Henrietta, 
nor of misgivings on the subject of her 
correspondence with Herbert Waldron ; 
but in the guise of a long bill at her 
dressmaker’s, which she had no means 
of settling. Since her return from 
France, she had resumed the post of 
housekeeper, delegated during her ab- 
sence to Henrietta, who, like an honest 
fool, had been in the habit of accounting 
strictly for every farthing she spent. 
Julia knew better. Under different 
names, her eau-de-cologne and Jockey 
Club and her Jouvin’s gloves always 
went down in the accounts, and so far 
so good. But that only helped as a 
drop in her bucket. The dressmaker 
was tired of waiting, and threatened to 
apply to the Admiral. Julia wanted a 
ten-pound note to stop the woman’s 
mouth with, and knew no way of get- 
ting one unless by robbing her father’s 
cash-box, which was scarcely practicable. 
So Julia did not sleep well that night, 
nor for many nights after; and she 
began to tremble when the post came 
in of a morning. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


Dr. JENKINS came to see Henrietta on 
the morrow, and the next day, and the 
next day after that ; then he prescribed 
repose for a few days longer, and when 
they were past, he repeated the pre- 
scription ; and so on, for more than a 
fortnight. It was good fun for Lizzy 
and Julia to walk up every day and 
make themselves at home, under pre- 
tence of nursing Hen ; but whether the 
patient enjoyed berself very much is 
not on record. 

There was but little to be done. Mrs, 
Maurice came to see her the morning 
after Mrs. Vivian had taken possession 
of her, and went into such a fit of crying 
that she had to be taken away and dosed 
with sal-volatile. Seeing her so over- 


come had the effect of sending Henrietta 
into hysterics for the first time in her 


life ; and altogether there was noise 
enough and rushing about enough above 
stairs for an hour or so, to make Mrs. 
Vivian long for solitude again. 

But when Henrietta had lain on her 
back for three weeks, and was no better, 
Mrs. Vivian’s faith in Dr. Jenkins 
began to wane, and she wrote to ask her 
son’s advice, addressing her letter under 
cover to his lawyer’s chambers in Regent 
Street. 

She had written to him at length 
after what she was pleased to call her 
adventure on the moor, but had received 
no answer, nor indeed had she expected 
any, since her son was travelling on the 
Continent on business. Now, to her 
great surprise, she received an answer 
dated from the house in Hyde Park 
Gardens, saying briefly that he had 
received her former note, and that his 
business had not taken him farther 
than London after all. The letter 
continued thus :— 

** You seem to be very anxious about 
this young lady whom you are nursing. 
If it would be a satisfaction to you, and 
her friends make no objection, bring 


her up to London most certainly, my 
dear mother. This house is as much 
your home as Vivian Court, and I hope 
you will bring whom you like, and do 
what you like, and in fact behave as a 
mother should who knows she can trust 
her son in all things. Do you want 
more money? Do you want anything ? 
Remember, my mother, that between us 
two there can never be any question of 
meum and tuum, I do not see any good 
in all this money, except that I can 
gratify every wish my mother takes 
into her old head, and that a good 
number of wretched beings may be 
made less wretched by it. That is all 
the good it is ever likely to do me, and 
that, after all, is what every great gift 
is intended for. So it is all right. 

“If you carry out your contemplated 
plan—your note seems to say you wait 
for my decision ; I have said what that 
is—you must bring some of the servants 
with you, of course ; just those that my 
uncle and Lady Caroline were in the 
habit of bringing to town with them. 
The housekeeper will know about every- 
thing, I doubt not. Still, if you would 
like me to come down to be your escort, 
say so. 

* Don’t make any delays. I see you 
are anxious, and I don’t like my old 
mother to worry herself a moment 
longer than is necessary about anything 
or anybody ; certainly not for a strange 
young lady picked up by the roadside, 
No offence to her, though. I shall expect 
you on the second evening after you get 
my letter, and I have already written 
an order for an invalid carriage to be 
sent down immediately to Vivian Court, 
as I thought you might possibly like one 
for your friend, and not be able to get 
such a thing down in the country with- 
out much delay.” 

“My dear, dear, boy. God bless 
him !” said the widow, wiping her eyes, 
after she read this letter. 

She put on her bonnet and drove over 
to Wembury Hall, leaving Julia to keep 
guard over her patient. Mrs. Maurice 
was thanking her for her kindness, and 
acquiescing in everything she proposed, 
when the Admiral walked in, and 
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knocked the whole scheme on the head 
by declaring once for all that he couldn’t 
think of it ; that he couldn’t be under 
such a tremendous obligation to any- 
body, not even an old friend. Henrietta 
must come back, and they must do their 
best for her. 

“Dear me, yes,” said Mrs. Maurice, 
going off on another tack; “ now one 
comes to think of it, she has been away 
a long time, and, as my husband says, 
she ought to come home. We are very 
grateful to you for your kindness to her, 
dear Mrs. Vivian, but, as my husband 
says x 

“Now,” said Mrs. Vivian, who could 
be as determined as the Admiral when 
she chose, “just hear me. I believe, 
myself, that my meeting with your 
daughter as I did was quite providential. 
I was wearying in the midst of plenty 
for want of something to do, and just as 
I was thinking I couldn’t bear it any 
longer—one can’t knit all day long in 
such weather as this, you know—I was 
provided with an occupation. I said to 
myself then that the hand of Providence 
was in it, andI say sonow. Now, Ad- 
miral, don’t interrupt me yet. Mrs. 
Maurice, I want you and the Admiral to 
take a common-sense view of the matter. 
Here am I, with a deal of time on my 
hands, and all alone; with a deal of 
money, and nothing to do with it. As 
I said, you know”— turning to Mrs. 
Maurice,—“ one can’t knit for ever, and 
one can’t wear more than one gown at 
a time, can one? Now here’s a little 
opportunity for doing good that falls in 
my way, and why should you two pre- 
vent my doing it because you've only 
known me months instead of years? 
You would think it was all right if it 
‘was some poor girl that I had got hold 
of; and don’t young ladies deserve as 
much petting and care when they are ill, 
as those of the poorer class? And this 
dear girl, too, that has brought on her 
illness by her devotedness to the poor, 
doesn’t she merit good nursing more 
than another?” 

“Confounded folly. Better have stayed 
at home,” growled the Admiral. “I 
don’t approve of all that meddling with 


the lower classes ; and I know she only 
went among ’em out of obstinacy.” 

** Ah, well, Admiral,” Mrs. Vivian re- 
turned briskly, “‘ we can but do what we 
believe to be right in this world, and 
hope we are not in the wrong after all. 
Anyhow, I’ve got this dear girl to take 
care of, and I intend to keep her. Why, 
I’ve had nobody to nurse since my son 
Louis had the measles when he was 
fourteen! And such a dear fellow he 
was to nurse; so thankful for every- 
thing I did to make him comfortable. 
And your daughter is quite as good. 
Dr. Jenkins said she was obstinate, and 
would not attend to him. I can only 
say she does everything J tell her. I 
don’t believe he understands the case, 
and I tell you, Admiral, I must and will 
take her to London, and my son has sent 
down an invalid carriage for her, and 
you must let her go.” 

And Mrs. Vivian carried her point. 
Two days later she was settled with her 
invalid in the mansion in Hyde Park 
Gardens, and was putting her son 
through a severe examination as to the 
merits of the most celebrated doctors. 

Louis was surprisingly ignorant on 
the subject. He said he didn’t know 
of any: which naturally put his mother 
in a pet. 

“To think of your living all the years 
you have in London, and not to know 
who’s clever !” she cried. 

“T do know a clever fellow,” said her 
son. 
“Then why did you say you didn’t ?” 

“Because his is not of the kind of 
cleverness that keeps his carriage, and 
so you women wouldn’t believe in him, 
perhaps,” said Louis. 

“You women.” Mrs. Vivian had 
never heard him say such a sarcastic 
thing before. “ You women !!” 

“* Nonsense,” she said. “If you are 
satisfied about this man P 

“T believe him to have an unequalled 
potentiality for keeping his carriage,” 
said Louis. 

“What's that ? 
out at all. 
address ? ” 

And, ignoring the aristocracy of the 


I can’t make you 
Well, what is this man’s 
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medical brotherhood, Mrs. Vivian sent a 
note to Vaughan Street, requesting Dr. 
Vandeleur’s attendance. 

Dr. Vandeleur came, saw the patient, 
took his fee, and departed. This went 
on for about a fortnight, and Henrietta 
got no better, but rather worse. The 
slight colour that had come into her face 
the first few days of her being in London 
was quite gone, and had left her paler, 
if possible, than she was before. Mrs. 
Vivian was in a puzzle, and resolved, if 
there was not a change for the better in 
a few days, to have another opinion. 
She told her son this, and Louis said, by 
all means, let her call in anybody she 
liked ; for himself, if he were dying, he 
would trust in Vandeleur to bring him 
round, if man could do it. But before 
Mrs. Vivian had quite got to the day on 
which she proposed notifying to the 
doctor her sens? of his insufficiency, 
Louis made a discovery. 

In the drawing-room where Henrietta 
lay when she was dressed was a large 
bow-window looking south, and filled 


with stands for plants, a fernery, and a 
large vivarium, Louis’s last hobby. One 
day he was stooping over this, absorbed 


in watching the manceuvres of two 
prawns, when he was startled by hearing 
a low sobbing from Henrietta’s corner of 
the room, and then the words, “ Oh, 
Jack, Jack, to think that you didn’t 
know me!” ina sort of despairing wail. 
It must be observed that the bow was 
divided from the body of the room by 
lace and silken curtains which could be 
drawn back at pleasure. This morning 
they had been drawn completely across, 
to make the rest of the room cooler for 
the invalid. Louis was in a dilemma. 
She had evidently imagined herself quite 
alone ; and he could not get away from 
where he was, except by the drawing- 
room ; and how very uncomfortable to 
be a forced listener to a lady’s soliloquy ! 
He began to think he had better throw 
something down, and was looking to see 
which plant of all those within reach 
could best be devoted to destruction, 
when the open window met his eye. 
He went softly to it, threw it up to 
its full height, stepped out on the 


baleony and in again, making a great 
deal of noise in the proceeding. Then he 
went across the room, shook hands with 
Henrietta and made the never-failing 
observations on the weather in, as he 
flattered himself, a most matter-of-course, 
unconscious manner. Then he began 
talking about his vivarium, and Henri- 
etta, who had listened listlessly at first, 
grew animated, and said, half raising 
herself, “ How I wish I could see those 
prawns swimming !” 

And why should she not? asked 
Louis. Would she take his arm to the 
other end of the room? Henrietta said 
Yes, and then drew back and said No, 
she must not disobey the doctor’s orders. 
“Just foronce,” pleaded Louis, who really 
wanted to please the invalid, besides 
wishing to show off his prawns. Dut 
Henrietta was firm, saying that it would 
not be fair to Dr. Vandeleur to walk, 
when he had desired her on no account 
to do so. And as she said this the colour 
shot into her cheeks for a second, and 
her voice sounded less monotonous than 
usual. “I'll tell you what,” said Louis, 
getting interested in her face—for so 
people did, if ever she gave them a 
chance—* I'll get you a small vivarium 
on a stand, which you can have drawn 
close to your sofa. That will amuse you 
for hours together if your tastes lie at 
all that way.” 

“You are very kind, but you must 
not take all that trouble for me,” says 
Henrietta. 

Louis was demonstrating that it would 
be no trouble at all, and that the large 
vivarium must be weeded in order to 
keep up the balance of life therein, 
when Dr. Vandeleur was announced, 
and he had to defer his demonstration 
and take himself off for the time. 

Dr. Vandeleur put his hat and gloves 
on the table, and sat himself down with 
his back to the window, so that the 
light fell upon the patient’s head. He 
took a very deliberate look at her, and 
thought to himself, “ Bless my soul, how 
grey her hair is getting, poor thing !” 

But he said, “ How do you feel to- 
day, Miss Maurice ?” 

“Just the same,” said Henrietta, drily. 
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“No stronger ?” 

“Not in the least,” said she in the 
old monotone. 

“ The fact is,” said Vandeleur, 
stretching out his hand for her wrist, 
“you have nothing on earth the matter 
with you except this. Your brain has 
had a shock—it’s brain—not spine ; and 
you must have complete rest fora length 
of time.” 

“Oh!” says Henrietta. “ A length 
of time. How long does that mean ? 
Two months? It is six weeks since I 
hurt my back.” 

“ Two years,” said Dr. Vandeleur, look- 
ing at her narrowly to see how she took 
it. She gave a slight, almost imper- 
ceptible gasp, but recovered herself 
instantly. 

“Oh! Two years. Thank you. That, 
at any rate, is something definite. Then 
I suppose I may return to Devonshire 
whenever I please ?” 

“ IT suppose so,” said Dr. Vandeleur, 
drily. He felt rather provoked at the 
cool way in which she was taking her 
sentence. He would much rather have 
seen her fret, or getting angry and con- 
tradict him. 

“Mrs, Vivian will be sorry,” said 
Henrietta after a pause. “ And she has 
been so kind to me.” 

“T am sorry, if you will allow me 
to say so,” said Dr. Vandeleur, bending 
forward as he spoke. 

“Thank you,” said she coldly, and 
turning slightly away. He ground his 
teeth silently, calling himself a fool for 
betraying an interest in a heartless, 
soulless creature like Henrietta Maurice. 
But even as he did so a ray of sunlight 
stronger than the rest pierced through 
the curtains, and showed her to him in 
a clearer light than before ; greyer, 
thinner, paler, a mere ghost, in fact. 
He took all this in at one glance, and 
said again to himself, “ Poor thing !” 

“ Yes,” he said aloud, “I wish I could 
shorten the time of your imprisonment 
—for—for old acquaintance’ sake. I 
suppose you have quite forgotten me in 
all these years, Miss Maurice ?” 

“T have tried,” said she, as coldly as 
before. 


“ Tried ? 
succeeded ?” 

There was a pause. He thought she 
was not going to answer. 

“ I—I knew you directly,” said she, 
looking him full in the face for an in- 
stant. “I knew your step as you walked 
across my room—and ” 

“And what?” said he, taking her 
hand,—such a poor thin hand now, all 
blanched from staying indooors, 

“ And—your voice % 

“T thought—at least I supposed— 
that you were married years ago,” said 
he, still keeping her hand. 

“ Who told you so ?” she exclaimed, 
flushing. “ I—I— it is not truae—who 
dared say so ?” 

** No one said so,” he replied. “It was 
my own fancy. I thought perhaps that 
you would not have given me up unless 
—unless there was some one else 2 

*‘You were wrong,” said she, taking 
away herhand. “I might have thought 
the same of you, from your letting me 
go so quietly.” She said this with just 
a shade of bitterness. 

“Quietly ?” Dr. Vandeleur’s mouth 
twitched in amused recollection of some- 
thing. “I made a precious shindy, 
unless my memory plays me false ; but 
not in your hearing, of course ; I hadn’t 
a chance. Your father hurt my pride 
terribly, Henrietta. I had half a mind 
to call him out.” Just then the clock 
struck. 

“T must be gone,” he cried, starting 
up. “I shall see you again to-morrow. 
And—think again about taking yourself 
off to Devonshire. Mayn’t we have a 
few talks about old times yet?” 

“ Ah, Jack, you didn’t remember 
me,” said Henrietta. 

“ You were such a plump, rosy girl,” 
he rejoined, “and now x 

“ Now—I’m a woman of thirty,” said 
she quietly. 

“T was going to say, now you are 
so pulled down, if you hadn’t inter- 
rupted me,” said he. 

At that moment Mrs. Vivian came 
in, full of apologies for her absence, 
There had been some stupid mistake, 
and she had only just been told, and 


Does that mean you have 
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so forth. She accompanied the doctor 
when he left the drawing-room, and 
asked his opinion. She did not take it 
as coolly as Henrietta had done. 

“Two years!” she repeated after a 
short pause, with tears in her eyes. “I 
should like another opinion, doctor, 
I can’t make up my mind quietly to 
this. Poor dear Henrietta! She is the 
dearest, most patient girl I ever had to 
do with,” she said warmly. 

Dr. Vandeleur felt inclined to em- 
brace her, cap and all, for that kind- 
hearted speech. (He was Irish too, be 
it remembered.) But he put a strong 
restraint upon his feelings, and only 
answered that he had no doubt of Miss 
Maurice’s estimable qualities, and that he 
should be only too happy to meet any 
one in consultation whom Mrs. Vivian 
would please to name. 

“Tl meet all the physicians in 
London, if you like. I fear their 
opinion won't differ from mine, but 
you can see. We will talk about this 
to-morrow. I think I ought to see her 
again ; though, after all, in these cases, 
we can do very little. We must not 
let her mope, and the system must be 
kept up.” And Dr. Vandeleur, with a 
hasty look at his watch, bade Mrs. 
Vivian good morning, and was gone. 

Mrs. Vivian’s mind was too full of 
what she had been told respecting Henri- 
etta, not to speak of it to her son when 
she saw him at luncheon. “I’m sorry 
to hear it,” said he. “You must try 
and cheer her up, mother. I am really 
afraid she does mope.” He had half a 
mind to tell his mother what he had 
heard, but did not. She was a dear old 
woman, certainly, but and further 
than that “but” he did not specify. 

fe said, instead,— 

*“‘ Had you not better have one or two 
of her sisters up to amuse her? You 
and I mean very kindly, but we are a 
couple of old fogies, after all.” 

*T will think about it,” said Mrs. 
Vivian, cautiously ; remembering the 
eagerness with which her son had pos- 
sessed himself of that wretched port- 
folio of Julia Maurice’s. “I can’t 
crowd your house with young ladies ; 


I know you like quiet. Girls make a 
fuss wherever they go; and country 
girls especially would want perpetually 
to be taken to see something or other ; 
and it would be very disagreeable.” 

“Come now, mother,” said Louis, 
smiling, “you liked seeing sights too 
when you were a girl. And as to not 
having them because of me—why, a 
dozen girls in the house wouldn’t dis- 
turb me when once I am in my un- 
approachable den of a library yonder ; 
I should only become conscious of their 
existence at meal-times.” 

“Do you really wish them to come ?” 
said his mother, crossly ; “ because, of 
course, if you do, I’ve nothing more to 
say.” 

“T think that for Miss Maurice’s sake 
we ought to have one of them up. You 
can have one or all; it is quite imma- 
terial to me.” 

Mrs. Vivian looked at him, wonder- 
ing whether he really meant what he 
said. He looked as unconscious as 
possible ; but then men were so artful, 
she thought. ‘“ Which shall I invite?” 
she persisted, to see if he would name 
Julia. 

“ What a fuss about a pack of girls !” 
said he, in a tone that showed him to 
be heartily sick of the subject. “How 
on earth should I know which is 
which? I never saw them but once, 
and my impression is that the room 
was full of them. You had better tell 
them to draw lots which shall come if 
you can’t decide for yourself.” 

After that speech, Mrs. Vivian had 
nothing to do except write an invita- 
tion for Julia. On second thoughts 
she extended it to Lizzy. One would 
keep the other in check, she thought, 
if there were any underhand proceed- 
ings set on foot by either to entrap her 
Louis. 

Within a week after this invitation 
went down to Devonshire, Julia and 
Lizzie had arrived and made themselves 
quite at home ; a line of conduct which 
Mrs, Vivian by no means approved of, 
but which she bore with equanimity, 
owing to the fact of her son’s having 
gone out of town suddenly on business. 
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But she drew her own comparisons be- 
tween their behaviour and that of their 
elder sister, and trusted in Providence 
that Louis might be kept away on 
business for a month. Providence, 
however, did not keep him away more 
than four days. At the end of that 
time he returned, and notified his 
adyent by silently taking his place at 
the bottom of the dinner-table, just 
after Mrs. Vivian had said grace. She 
asked how it was she had not been told 
of his return. He replied that he had 
let himself in with his latch-key, and 
had had barely time to dress. And 
then he became absorbed, and scarcely 
spoke a word, except to ask how the 
invalid was progressing; nor did they 
see him again that night. 

‘“ He’s a sulky brute, that’s what he 
is,” said Lizzy to Henrietta one day, 
a propos of Sir Louis. They had been 
a full week in the house with him by 
this time, and had never met except 
at breakfast and sometimes at dinner, 
when he would sit frowning and making 


faces to himself, and never speak a 
word. 

“T wish you would not make such 
rude remarks,” said Henrietta, sharply. 
“You learn all that from Julia. Sir 
Louis has something else to do besides 


making small-talk for your benefit. He 
is engaged at this moment writing for 
the Quarterly. Something about lunatic 
asylums. I heard him and Dr. Van- 
deleur talking about it the other day. 
I daresay he doesn’t know even that 
you are in the room when he is thinking 
deeply.” 

“What's that?” asked Julia, en- 
tering. 

“ About Sir Louis,” said Lizzy. 

“ Horrid brute ! I hate him.” 

“T wish you two had never come 
up,” said Henrietta. 

“Thank you very much,” returned 
both together. 

** And I think you needn’t call a man 
names in his own house,” Henrietta 
went on. “It is not ladylike, to say the 
least of it. And it shan’t be done, in 
my room at least.” 

“Come, then!” cried Lizzy, “is it 


ladylike to let a doctor make love to 
you? If that wasn’t what Dr. Van- 
deleur was doing yesterday morning, I’m 
a blind beetle !” 

“Your impertinence is beyond en- 
durance,” said Henrietta, choking. “If 
you will not leave my room, I shall ring 
and ask to speak to Mrs. Vivian.” 

Lizzy, astonished and awed at this 
unusual burst from her apathetic sister, 
left the room without another word. 

Then Julia spoke. “ You don’t mean 
to say it’s the same ?” 

“Same what?” said Henrietta. She 
could not at a moment’s notice break 
the, barrier of reserve that had grown 
up between herself and Julia all these 
years, else she might have told her 
sister that Dr. Vandeleur had proposed 
to her again and had been accepted that 
same morning. 

“Why,” said Julia, admiring herself 
in the cheval-glass, “the same man that 
you had a love affair with years and 
years ago, you know. I was in the 
nursery then; but I remember that 
Papa came home from the Mediterranean 
and kicked up an awful row about it ; 
and you cried, and Mamma cried, and 
Mr. Vandeleur disappeared most sud- 
denly and unaccountably from the 
scene. Dr. Jenkins always attended 
after that, and we children used to 
wonder why he came, and Emily cried 
for Vandeleur. Nobody told me any- 
thing, but I could put two and two to- 
gether as well as most people even 
then. And so he’s spooning upon you 
again, is he? Are you going to defy 
old dad this time ?” 

“T wish you would go away,” Hen- 
rietta exclaimed ; “I hate the way you 
talk. It is horrid! it is disgusting! If 
that is the style you converse in when 
Sir Louis is present, I don’t wonder at 
his being silent. I wish you would 
leave me in peace : you worry me till my 
head throbs.” 

“My dear child,” rejoined Julia, “I 
flatter myself I can adjust my conversa- 
tion to the company I'm in. But tell 
me about this Dr. Vandeleur.” 

Just then Mrs. Vivian came in, and, 
seeing Henrietta’s disturbed looks, felt 
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her pulse, and immediately taxed Julia 
with talking too much. “ You know 
the doctor said she was to be amused, 
but not excited.” And therewith Julia 
was banished from the room. Shrugging 
her shoulders—a trick she had learnt 
in France—she went into the drawing- 
room, and amused herself by poking at 
the creatures in the vivarium. 

“ What are you doing?” said a voice 
close by her. 

She looked up, and smiled a smile 
which had done her good service more 
than once, for it was the Baronet who 
addressed her. She had been perfectly 
aware of his entrance, and had purposely 
thrown panic among the inhabitants of 
the vivarium to attract his attention. 

“T’ve got nothing to do,” she said, 
“so I couldn’t help teasing them.” 

“That is a frank confession,” he re- 
joined. “I suppose I must forgive 
you. What a lovely morning!” 

“Yes,” said Julia, going to the win- 
dow, “just the time for a ride. Oh, how 
I should enjoy one!” 

“To be sure,” said Sir Louis, looking 
up from the vivarium, “of course you 
would. I never thought of that. I have 
been very busy lately, but now I’m 
going to have a holiday. What do you 
say to a ride this afternoon ?” 

“The very thing. It would be lovely,” 
said she. 

Sir Louis rang to give orders about 
the horses. “Does your sister, Miss 
Lizzy, ride?” he asked, when the foot- 
man appeared. Julia answered that she 
did, and Sir Louis ordered his horse and 
two with ladies’ saddles to be brought 
round at three o’clock ; and then, scarcely 
heeding Julia’s thanks, he again applied 
himself to observing the habits of his 
water-pets. Julia thought she had never 
met with a man so completely out of her 
reach. If he would but talk! If he would 
but look at her, instead of poking his 
nose so persistently close to the water ! 

The pet prawn having hidden himself 
for the time under a weed, Louis lifted 
up his head, and seeing Miss Maurice 
still there, said, “ You cannot think what 
curious fellows they are—the prawns, I 
mean,” 


“T daresay,” Julia replied. “I wish 
I was not so ignorant of natural history. 
I should so like to have avivarium. Is 
it easily managed ?” 

This was the luckiest question she 
could have asked. Louis began relating 
his first experiences with his marine 
guests, and Julia was astonished to hear 
the luncheon-bell ring before he had ex- 
hausted the subject. It was interesting 
to hear him talk, that was undeniable. 
Pity the subject had not been better 
chosen. Those crawling, darting crea- 
tures were enough to give one the shivers. 

ut she had made him talk to her. 
That was one point gained. And he 
behaved “ decently,” as Lizzy phrased it, 
all luncheon-time ; that is to say, he 
was fully conscious of the Miss Maurices’ 
presence. 

“What's your little game?” asked 
Lizzy of her sister one evening as they 
were dressing for dinner. The after- 
noon rides had become quite a thing of 
course by this time, and Mrs. Vivian 
was again in a state of alarm for Louis. 
But of this the young ladies were as 
yet unaware. 

“ My little game?” said Julia, medi- 
tatively. “Well, really, Liz, I hardly 
know quite myself.” 

“Oh, nonsense! What did you mean 
by going into fits of admiration over 
Hen’s patience, and all the rest of it? 
It looks as if you wanted to recommend 
her, as it were, to Sir Louis. I’m sure 
he thinks highly enough of her as it is. 
If you observe, he’ll wake himself up, 
as one may say, to talk to her; and he 
remembers little things that she likes. 
But any attention to us always seems as 
if ’twas forced. Now yesterday he kept 
us waiting for our ride, because, if you 
please, he was busy writing, and it had 
slipped his memory, and for all the con- 
versation we had the groom might as 
well have ridden with us instead. I 
hate the man !” 

“T feel very much inclined that way 
sometimes,” Julia said ; “ but on second 
thoughts I refrain. Don’t you see, Liz, 
I’m tired of my name, and I want a 
change ?” 

“ That’s no news. What next?” 
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“T mean to change it for one with a 
title. I have a fancy for being presented 
at Court ; fora diamond necklace, and so 
forth ; for calling a house such as this 
mine, for example. When I have a 
plan, I generally carry it out, unless the 
Fates positively say ‘No.’ As to this 
one in particular, I’ve only got it in 
outline as yet. You know one can’t 
always calculate how other people may 
behave. If this man had been like any 
other man, my affair would have been 
settled by this time. However, there 
he is, and there is Vivian Court, and the 
Vivian jewels, and this house, and I 
mean to enjoy it all before I die.” 

“ He! You won't enjoy him much, I 
should think,” sneered Lizzy. 

**You goose! Won't there be place 
enough for him and me here? He'll be 
useful, too, if he isn’t ornamental. It’s 
a very useful thing to have a husband 
when one wants to enjoy life.” 

“ But people make a row if a married 
woman flirts much.” 

“More fool she, I say. If you do 
the thing properly, there never need be 
any row.” 

The dinner-bell rang after that, and 
they had to hurry. But before they left 
the room, Lizzy repeated her question : 
“What on earth did you mean by 
praising Henrietta?” 

“T meant to make him talk, and I 
knew he would wake up and talk to me 
about her when he wouldn’t about any- 
thing else. He likes her, and I—of 
course, I like her. So there’s a subject 
in common directly.” 

“What a clever one you are! Now 
that would never have entered my head,” 
said Lizzy, passing her arm round her 
sister’s waist. Sir Louis came into the 
drawing-room as they were standing 
looking at a picture in the same attitude, 
and thought, “A pair of empty-headed 
creatures, but fond of each other ;” and 
being no longer absorbed in the statistics 
of lunacy, he made himself agreeable, 
and talked all dinner-time. ‘“ This comes 
of the rides they have been taking,” 
thought Mrs. Vivian, and resolved to put 
a stop to them. 

“J have been neglecting you alto- 
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gether, my dears,” said this artful woman, 
as soon as she had them to herself in 
the drawing-room. ‘You haven't been 
to the Royal Academy, have you? 
Well, then, we’ll have a long day there 
to-morrow. I am sure you will enjoy 
seeing all the new pictures.” 

“Tf it’s a fine day,” Lizzy put in. 
“There won’t be a possibility of seeing 
them if the sky is as cloudy as it was 
yesterday.” 

Mrs. Vivian was prepared for that 
contingency. 

“If it rains,” says she, “we'll go to 
the morning concert at Willis’s Rooms, 
Either way, you shall not be disap- 
pointed.” 

“T’m sure I shan’t go,” Lizzy said 
aside ; “‘my best bonnet isn’t fit for a 
morning concert.” 

Mrs. Vivian heard something like a 
dissent. “What is in the way?” she 
asked. 

“She got her best bonnet damaged 
with the rain last time she wore it,” 
observed Julia; “and she can’t buy 
another, because she’s particular about 
not exceeding her allowance; and her 
allowance doesn’t afford her more than 
one best bonnet for the summer.” 

This was true. Lizzy had, as yet, 
a wholesome fear of exceeding her 
allowance. 

“Quite right, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Vivian, approvingly. “ My dear child,” 
she said, turning to Lizzy, “you are 
beginning life on a right principle. You 
may find it a little inconvenient to ad- 
here to at times, but be firm, my dear— 
be firm, and you will be glad afterwards. 
My dear, I have known people profess- 
ing religion, whose peace of mind and 
whose influence as Christians were both 
lost, because of their want of firmness 
in going without things their purses 
were not long enough for. My dears, 
both of you,” she continued, laying her 
hand on Julia’s arm, “let the rule of 
your whole life be, ‘ Keep out of debt.’ 
It’s been my rule through life, and I’ve 
found it answer.” 

“T should think it was easy enough 
to go without a new bonnet,” says Hen- 
rietta from her sofa. 
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“That's all you know about it,” re- 
torts Lizzy. 

“No,” says Mrs. Vivian, “it does 
not come easy to every one. To those 
whose faces are set Zionwards, it ought ; 
but even Christians often think too 
much of their poor perishing bodies, 
so what can be expected from the un- 
converted ?” 

This was the first time Mrs. Vivian 
had had a fair opportunity of being 
“faithful,” as her phrase was; and it 
was too good a one to be let slip. Julia 
listened with becoming gravity, and 
frowned at Lizzy when the latter would 
have taken up a picture-book. Lizzy 
composed herself in an attitude of at- 
tention with rather a bad grace; but 
Mrs. Vivian was too much taken up 
with her subject to notice the half pout 
on the girl’s lip. There was silence till 
she had said her say, and that was all 
she wanted. 

The next morning was gloriously 
bright, and the sisters told each other 
at breakfast, by one of those telegraphic 
signals they used at home, that there 
was no help for it ; they were doomed 
to go and see the pictures with Mrs. 
Vivian. Sir Louis did not know of the 
plan yet, though. He had spent the 
evening before in the library, instead of 
coming to the drawing-room to talk. 

Julia resolved to give him a hint. 
“We are going out this morning,” said 
she, as Mrs. Vivian was pouring out 
the coffee. 

“Coffee or tea, my dear ?” asked her 
hostess, cutting her short. 

“Coffee, please.—We are going to 
see the pictures. Will you let me have 
that beautiful opera-glass that’s in the 
drawing-room? New pictures tire one’s 
eyes so.” 

Sir Louis made no answer. He was 
reading a letter. When she spoke to 
him, he was apparently looking at the 
portrait of Lady Caroline Vivian above 
the mantelpiece ; but the contents of 
the letter filled his mind so completely 
as to take off all consciousness of being 
addressed. He stared full at the por- 
trait for a minute, and then down at his 
letter again. Mrs. Vivian answered for 
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him. “You can have the opera-glass 
certainly, my dear. My son didn’t 
know you spoke to him. He ig ab- 
sorbed in his letters, you see. I never 
speak to him, myself, while he is 
reading letters. It distracts him so.” 

Julia bit her lip, and looked daggers 
at Mrs. Vivian for one instant. 

“TI beg pardon, mother; did you 
speak to me?” said Sir Louis, suddenly 
waking up to the fact of its being 
breakfast-time. 

“Coffee or tea, my dear?” asked his 
mother. 

“Tea, please. Nothing like tea. 
Mother, should you like to have a 
Russian urn ¢” 

Mrs. Vivian replied cautiously that 
she knew nothing about the virtues of 
Russian urns, and breakfast proceeded 
in silence, for Julia had fallen into a 
fit of sulkiness at Sir Louis’s gross in- 
attention, and Lizzy was watching her. 
The Baronet drank off his tea, gathered 
up his letters, and retreated to the 
library, not one whit the wiser as to the 
game at cross purposes which had been 
played under his very nose. 

Mrs. Vivian carried the girls off 
early, leaving a new book for Henrietta. 
First she took them to a milliner’s, and 
presented each with a new bonnet. 
“It was lucky you made me pretend 
to listen to her lecture last night,” said 
Lizzy, as she tripped after her sister to 
the carriage, in all the consciousness of 
having on her head a love of a magenta 
capote which would attract notice, and 
make the portraits on the walls of 
the Academy grow pale as she passed. 
Julia made the most of her thanks for 
both. “Dear Liz is so overjoyed at 
the wonderful fact of a second new 
bonnet,” said she, “that her mind 
won't take in anything yet. She is 
so young; only just out, you know. 
But I do feel it so kind of you, dear 
Mrs. Vivian. I remember well how, as 
a very young girl, I have felt mortified 
at not being quite as smart as other 
people, and I feel so sorry for poor dear 
little Liz; and I couldn’t have made 
her the present of a bonnet, you know, 
because my allowance is scarcely large 
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enough for my own necessities. Thank 
you for my new bonnet, too.” 

“Don’t say a word, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Vivian, pleased nevertheless at 
having so much said about it, and at 
the way Julia looked and spoke of her 
sister. 

They got to the rooms without any 
of the pushing and crowding that Mrs. 
Vivian had feared in her secret heart, 
but had resolved to brave rather than 
bespeak her son’s protection, and have 
him dangling round those girls. But 
they were unfashionably early ; and the 
girls felt ashamed of themselves as they 
walked through the nearly empty rooms, 
Mrs. Vivian was not ashamed in the 
least. She bought three catalogues, 
and proposed to take a look round 
first, and then to begin at the begin- 
ning, and go through in an orderly 
manner. The exhibition was as great 
a novelty to her as to Lizzy. It was 
her first London season, too. But she 
purposed taking the enjoyment in a 
solid, creeping, grub-like fashion, as be- 
came a woman who knew she was 
nought but a worm ; and Lizzy received a 
grave reprimand for rushing across the 
room to look at a mass of crude colour 
which she dignified by the epithet of 
“brilliant,” instead of following in Mrs. 
Vivian’s train, reading the descriptions 
in the catalogue before looking at the 
pictures, and taking them in the order 
they came, good, bad, and indifferent. 

“You really must keep quiet, Liz,” 
said her sister, after Mrs. Vivian had 
recalled her for the third time. “ You'll 
get us both into disgrace if you don’t ; 
the old lady’s looking black already.” 

“T am so tired of crawling on in this 
dull way,” pleaded Lizzy. “1 wish we 
had never come. I wish we were going 
for our ride. I feel ready to cry.” 

“Nonsense, child. You are only 
paying for your bonnet. I paid for 
mine at breakfast ; I won’t forget it in 
a hurry either.” 

“I don’t care a bit for my bonnet ; 
my head aches,” pouted the fickle 
Lizzy. The rooms were fast filling 
now, and getting very hot, so that there 
was some excuse for her irritability. 


“Dear me, this is very interesting,” 
observed Mrs. Vivian, looking up from 
her catalogue, and repeating from it, 
“No. 110. Waiting for an Answer.” 
“ Now, that’s the kind of thing I like. 
You see exactly what it means the first 
time you look. Even without the 
catalogue you’d know the serving-man 
couldn’t be doing anything but wait for 
an answer, now, wouldn’t you? Dear 
me! The window in the background 
reminds me so much of one at Vivian 
Court ; the staircase-window, you know, 
my dear. And the staircase to the left 
is the very image of ours. Oh! it can’t 
be, though, because it would be in the 
centre. Let me see 2 

But they were suddenly forced on- 
wards by the throng pressing towards a 
painting of Millais’. Mrs. Vivian lost 
her place in the catalogue, dropped a 
glove, and got—as she expressed it— 
flustered. ‘‘ Keep close, keep close,” 
she said hurriedly to the two girls, as 
they were borne on in the stream far 
from No. 110, where the serving-man 
was waiting for the answer. 

Mrs. Vivian began to feel tired now 
that her attention had been called away 
from the pictures. 

*T’ll sit down there,” she said, point- 
ing to a seat in a comparatively empty 
corner. “ Don’t go far, my dears, for 
fear the crowd should come this way.” 

“Come, Liz,” said Julia, “ we'll try 
to find a staircase like the one at ——” 
She had turned her head as she spoke, 
and now stood transfixed by a face which 
appeared in the doorway. Lizzy cried 
out, for she had turned quite white in 
an instant, and dropped her parasol. 

“ Come back,” she whispered, seizing 
Lizzy’s arm; ‘‘hush! I'll tell you by 
and by.” And she dragged her, keep- 
ing her on the side next the doorway, 
back to Mrs. Vivian. ‘Stand before 
me,” she whispered, as she dropped on 
the bench close by her chaperone, 
cowering down so that no bystander 
should notice her; and yet, after an 
instant, peeping at the doorway under 
favour of Lizzy’s arm, upraised to hold 
the opera-glass. 

“Thank goodness!” she muttered, 
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with a sigh of relief. The face was 
gone. 

“ Are you better, Ju?” said Lizzy, 
turning round. 

Julia nodded, and asked for the 
opera-glass. While she was scanning 
the crowd beyond the doorway Lizzy 
suddenly touched her arm, saying in a 
low voice, ‘Look, look !” 

“Where?” said her sister impatiently. 

“There! Why, I see him as plain as 
possible ; coming straight towards us. 
What fun! our dear old chaperone is 
fast asleep.” 

“T can’t see. Coming straight here, 
you said. Sit down, Liz. No, stand 
up. Let me sit. Stand before me. He 
won't know you. How shall I get out 
of this?” And she sank down again, 
muttering, “ What a fool I was to send 
that letter!” 

“Not know me? What are you talk- 
ing about ?” said Lizzy. 


“Of course not. You were quite a 
child then. Oh, I hope he won’t see 
me. Tell me what he looks like when 
he’s near, Liz.” 

“ What stuff!” exclaimed Lizzy ; “it’s 
Sir Louis I was speaking of. Why, 
have you seen anybody you don’t want 
to see?” Lizzy, feeling now that there 
was a little mystery to account for 
Julia’s paleness and incoherency, was 
suddenly seized with a sharp fit of 
curiosity, and resolved that if Julia did 
not satisfy it, she would do so herself, 
and begin by mastering the contents of 
that odd little box which had remained 
locked, in one of the drawers of Julia’s 
room, all the time she was abroad. 

“Sir Louis! I thought you meant 
Herbert Waldron. How you frightened 
me, child! Hush! I'll tell you about 
it this evening.” 


To be continued. 
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THE FIELDS IN MAY. 


Waar can better please, 
When your mind is well at ease, 
Than a walk among the green fields in May? 
To see the verdure new, 
And to hear the loud cuckoo, 
While sunshine makes the whole world gay: 


When the butterfly so brightly 
On his journey dances lightly, 

And the bee goes by with business-like hum; 
When the fragrant breeze and soft 
Stirs the shining clouds aloft, 


And the children’s hair, as laughingly they come: 


When the grass is full of flowers, 
And the hedge is full of bowers, 
And the finch and the linnet piping clear, 
Where the branches throw their shadows 
On a footway through the meadows, 
With a brook among the cresses winding near. 


Any pair of lovers walking 

On this footway in sweet talking, 
Sweeter silence, often linger and delay, 

For the path, not very wide, 

Brings them closer, side by side, 
Moving gently through the happy fields of May: 


Till they rest themselves awhile 
At the elm-o’ershaded stile, 

When stars begin to tremble in the blye, 
Just to hear a nightingale 
Near our village in the vale 

To his sweetheart singing carols fond and 
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Evening wind, and brooklet’s flow, 
Softly whisper as they go, 
Every star throbs with tenderness above ; 
Tender lips are sure to meet, 
Heart to heart must warmly beat, 
When the earth is full and heaven is full of love. 


Oh, I would the song I sing 
Might to me a sweetheart bring, 
For companion through the green fields of May! 
She should nestle in my heart, 
And we never more should part, 
While the summers and the winters rolled away. 


Wituiam ALLINGHAM, 

















A WORD ON THE DRAMA IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


WE stood once highest among those 
countries whose dramatic literature was 
the highest. We have entirely lost that 
position now. We stand in the matter 
of dramatic literature on a lower level 
than any other country in Europe. 

It will not serve us as a justification 
to say that the taste for the drama 
itself has declined ; for when our drama 
stood loftiest (in modern times) the 
drama was cultivated and respected 
in all other nations, and it is so at 
this moment in every other European 
country save England. Itis in England 
only that the glory of the drama has 
gone down, and it is a fact much to be 
deplored, for it coincides with an unde- 
niable degeneracy of taste, and it sup- 
presses the noblest form of expression 
affected by the national tongue. 


We say advisedly “the noblest,” be- 
cause in a really great drama nothing 
should fail, and the higher the truths you 
utter (so they be truths) the more inevi- 
tably you impress the crowd, no matter 
of what various elements it may be 


formed. ‘To compose a great drama is 
a lofty aim, and one to which any man 
may be proud to aspire. 

To restore life to the glorious dead, 
and for a brief space put the present 
and the past face to face, was for ages 
the chief object of dramatic art. It im- 
plied a grand exercise of man’s finest 
faculties, and through all time we de- 
voutly honour such names as that of 
#¥schylus. But as the years roll on, the 
deed grows to be less thought of, and 
the man who did it, more ; we become 
as St. Augustine wished we should do, 
curious of ourselves. After Action had 
reigned supreme through the whole of the 
Middle Ages, and—extremes yielding 
for ever the same results—we had wit- 
nessed the same sacrifice of the Indi- 
vidual to the Fact achieved, of which 
our most advanced brethren in America 
furnish a fresh example; after this 


period, men came to turn their eyes 
inwards, and ask why they did this or 
that deed? The deed itself lost its 
exclusive interest, and the doer of it 
became the problem to be solved. 

Of this modern school of dramatic 
art the completest expression that can 
be conceived is Shakspere. However 
we may try, we can conceive nothing 
beyond him. 

Throughout antiquity and the darker 
times, men did more than they talked or 
thou%ht. Now, and since the sixteenth 
century, we gradually talkand think more 
than: we do; man’s motives become as 
it were actors, and the reason of what 
he achieves interests us even more than 
the achievement. We repeat it, we are 
curious of ourselves, and one vast note 
of interrogation stamps itself upon nearly 
every expressed form of our thought. 

It is just possible that in this fact 
of the altered motive of the drama may 
lie somewhat of our national neglect of 
it, for we still appear singularly desirous 
of avoiding whatsoever comes under the 
head of self-analysis. Foreign nations 
have never shrunk from this, but on the 
contrary; and for two centuries the 
French drama has in reality rested its 


“whole fabric upon the development of 


character,—upon the causes which have 
determined certain men to do certain 
deeds. 

This school begins with Racine’s 
* Bérénice,” which is, from first to last, 
an inquisition into the depths of the 
human heart. No roman d’ analyse of 
Madame Sand herself ever proved 
greater skill in the art of moral 
anatomy. 

And this is now the lasting principle 
of all the modern dramatists of France. 
Take all recent successes: M. de Girar- 
din’s “‘ Supplice d’une Femme,” Augier’s 
“Paul Forestier,” and the overwhelm- 
ing, incomparable triumph of the last 
few weeks, Sardou’s “ Patrie:” take all 
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these, and you will find that the interest 
rests upon the solution of some psycho- 
logical problem. Even in the case of 
M. Sardou, where the act, the deed, has 
its large share, the genuine interest 
nevertheless rests on the passion that is 
endured, on the suffering that is brought 
to bear from without, and moulds the 
internal man. 

Shall love compel patriotism, or 
patriotism love? That is the whole 
question with M. Sardou. He decides 
in favour of patriotism ; and the great 
public out of doors, the population of 
all classes of a vast city, decides with 
him, and, short of absolutely carrying 
him in triumph, gives every other mark 
of enthusiasm that can be imagined. 

Here again, in countries where the 
drama is still actively cultivated as in 
Germany and France, is its supreme 
dignity and use—that it is to the full as 
much as political discussion, the expo- 
nent as well as the thermometer of the 
public sentiment. 

The drama can only attain to its 
utmost height among a free people, but 
there it is one of the best and strongest 
elements of political life. 

Parliament and the stage are two parts 
of one whole; they complete each other; 
and wherever the form of government 
is representative the drama ought to 
flourish ; for if it does not, the true in- 
ference is that civilization is tending 
downwards instead of upwards, and is 
material and coarse. A great parlia- 
mentary speaker may become a minister, 
and help to fashion the institutions of a 
country, but a great dramatic creator 
(i.e. @ man who utters grand thoughts 
through the mouths of beings who while 
they speak them live) helps to fashion 
human minds in all countries. Parlia- 
ment makes measures, the drama makes 
men. 

It is not true to say that a great poet 
has as muchinfluence asa great dramatist : 
he has not, for the element of publicity 
is wanting ; the electric action of soul 
upon soul, the immediate action of man 
upon man. It is for this that the drama 
in itself is the grandest form of expressed 
thought—it contains all others. To be 


a supreme dramatic poet (we will take 
Shakspere, Calderon, Gothe, as the 
highest examples—Schiller comes long 
after) a man must be everything else. 
He must be a politician, an historian, a 
poet, a philosopher, and an orator. He 
must combine two radically opposite 
natures, and be at once a man of action 
and of thought; he must conceive and 
criticise, but, above all, he must directly 
and publicly impress a crowd of other 
men. He must, with Egmont, teach 
tyrants of all times how they foolishly 
forfeit dominion; and with Hamlet 
reflect the impress of other men’s deeds, 
and live perpetually irresolute, ‘‘ sicklied 
oer” himself “with the pale cast of 
thought.” 

Absolute excellence—hard to attain 
everywhere—is of harder attainment in 
the drama than in any other form of 
literature, because, as we have said, it 
implies so much ; but apart from abso- 
lute excellence achieved, the drama is, 
of its kind, noble, and its cultivation is 
a healthy thing in a great community. 

Now at the present moment how does 
it stand with us? As compared with 
the two great centres of European civili- 
zation, with France and Germany, and 
above all with France, what have we? 
France has orators, so have we ; novel- 
ists, poets, first-rate historians—so have 
we; but France has dramatists, we have 
none. 

Take for instance a man like Robert 
Browning—a man evidently made for 
dramatic composition, gifted with thie 
peculiar assemblage of gifts requisite for 
making the creatures of his brain live 
and act—what chance has he of attain- 
ing to the complete manifestation of 
himself that is implied by dramatic art ? 
He has none, and therefore remains in- 
complete, and we, the public, remain 
ignorant of the entire worth of our best 
poets and thinkers. We never possess 
them wholly. 

The French do. A man like Victor 
Hugo, for instance, feels life surging up 
within him; he finds expression in 
verse, seizes the public ear while yet a 
boy, and is driven onwards by success. 
The creative power oppresses him ; he 
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bursts upon the stage, creates, imparts 
life to human beings, and begins a 
struggle with the entire public of 
France, which lasts for over a quarter 
of a century. There is, from a purely 
esthetical point of view, far more to 
blame than to praise in Hugo’s dramas, 
but they run over with life, and they 
are the extreme expression of the poet. 
France knows all about Hugo ; we very 
incompletely know our thinkers and 
poets. That it was worth while know- 
ing what was in Victor Hugo is proved 
by the recent revival of “ Hernani.” 

Here is a play, written five-and- 
thirty years ago, at the outset of a 
career, which play suffices as the pro- 
claimer of national protestation five- 
and-thirty years after. There was 
evidently something there, and that 
something could have been obtained in 
no other possible form. When the 
younger masses of the nation, in the 
year 1867, were chafing and sickening 
over the basenesses and corruptions of 
the actual régime in France, they did 
not exhume a speech of any political 
orator, or quote phrases from any great 
moralist’s lucubrations ; they found all 
they wanted in the grandeur (for in 
spite of all its enormous defects it never 
loses that) of ‘“ Hernani,” and, catching 
fire at that flame, they exploded. 


Here was a public fact—a fact telling - 


upon the public life, and productible 
only by the public poetry, as I would 
fain style it, of the stage. 

Another case in point is to be found 
in the “Supplice d’une Femme.” M. de 
Girardin—to whose various manifesta- 
tions of himself the public is indis- 
pensable, who could not breathe if he 
did not feel that the public was there,— 
M. de Girardin, who could address the 
nation from every tribune and through 
every organ, did not hesitate to turn at 
once towards the stage. <A great dis- 
order seemed in his sight to be existing 
socially ; he laid it bare. For years, 
writers of all degrees had been excusing 
adultery, poetizing illicit love ; he was 
struck only by its terrors and its vile- 
ness. He painted coarsely a picture of 
what adultery really is, tore away its 
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poetry, showed the degradation achieved 
by a woman who is loved illictly, and 
sentenced to the perpetuity of her fault ; 
and the effect was attained. 

The piece was inferior in every point 
of view, save one. It was ill-written, 
ill-constructed ; but it contained a truth, 
and for that it stood, and yet stands. 
It also told upon the public mind 
and life as much as any political 
harangue, or any lawgiver’s theories, 
or any Churchman’s sermon. 

There is no citizen in France who 
would not desire, if he had it in him, 
to produce a great drama. There lies 
the dignity of the stage in France. The 
drama, besides being a supreme expan- 
sion of human thought which it is 
unwise to suppress, is an aim towards 
which every man of genius tends 
naturally ; for whatever his other lite- 
rary successes, this distinguishes him 
most in the eyes of his fellow-country- 
men. 

When Byron lived his great ambition 
also was the drama. If such a man 
came back amongst us now, would he 
find any encouragement to embody his 
thoughts in creatures who act and live ? 
None. Rather the reverse. He would 
find the lower productions of the French 
stage, the most immoral and _ least 
talented, clumsily “ done” into English, 
“adapted,” as it is styled, to a lan- 
guage and to a state of civilization to 
which they are (thank Heaven !) utterly 
opposed. 

What is most to be deplored is the 
absence of serious criticism in this 
country on whatsoever touches the 
drama. Without soaring into the cloudy 
transcendentalism of German esthe- 
tics, it will suffice to cast a glance over 
the average run of literary criticism in 
the daily press of France to see how 
vastly superior in conscientiousness it is 
to ours. There are ups and downs in 
literature in France as everywhere else ; 
periods when this or that form of 
thought asserts itself more or less, but 
there is always a Body-critical and always 
a public. Now these two aliment each 
other. Where the public is intelligent and 
active the Body-critical cannot afford to 
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be negligent ; and where the Body-critical 
does its whole duty always, the public 
will never fail. 

Our complaint is, that here in Eng- 
land, we have neither Body-critical nor 
public in the true sense. When criti- 
cism nods, a genuine public wakes it up 
very quickly ; but where there is no 
longer such a public, criticism must 
take care of itself, for it has immense 
responsibilities. Three or four writers 
of moderate talent but thorough convic- 
tion would suffice; the small change 
of one Ruskin would do for literature 
and the drama what he has done for 
plastic art. But there are a few primor- 
dial rules that critics must lay down for 
themselves and observe. It is not enough 
to blame or praise merely. Criticism 
ignores wholesale praise and still more 
wholesale blame. Criticism takes every 
part of a whole into account, and that 
nicely ; adds up scrupulously the sums 
on either side and tries conscientiously 
to strike at the end an even balance. 
Criticism is the assize court of authors, 
and you’ve done no more to improve a 
writer when you've condemned his 
writings, than you have to improve a 
man when you've hung him. 

The duty of a critic is to weigh all 
things justly. Many persons latterly 
have been struck with a signal instance 
of the reverse of such justice as applied 
towards Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Rightful Heir.” 
It is one out of many cases in point, 
and happens to be the most recent one. 

It seems to many persons that, in the 
state of our stage in England, Lord 
Lytton’s late drama was not one with 
which it was fitting to deal harshly. 
There might be objections to make : 
granted ; there were many deficiencies 
to point out, and there was the fact 
(admitted by the author himself in his 
preface) of the play having been “ re- 
written.” Re-written is Lord Lytton’s 
own expression, and the circumstance of 
its having been thus “ re-written,” and of 
its having in the origin been “suggested” 
by a novel of Alexandre Dumas, would 
seem to be the chief reasons for the dis- 
favour with which it has been regarded 
by English critics. 


We avow our incapacity to appreciate 
the gravity of these two objections, 
Most dramas have in all times been 
“ suggested” by incidents recorded else- 
where, either in history or fiction ; and 
if a play, even once acted, be found de- 
fective and be “re-written” in order to 
be improved, we would submit that that 
is a fact to be welcomed, and not harshly 
greeted by the public. Now as to the 
play itself, how does it stand ? 

The incidents are of a stirring nature, 
yet not verging on the impossible ; 
taking into account the moment of our 
history in which the drama is placed, 
there is nothing extravagant in the 
plot; nor is there anything in the 
characters themselves which does not 
belong to them naturally. 

At the outset we make acquaintance 
with the man who is in reality the 
mainspring of the whole, with Sir Grey 
de Malpas ; and truly the play might 
have been entitled “The Poor Cousin ” 
with even more fitness than lies in its 
present name. The poor cousinship of 
Grey de Malpas is the cause of all, 
and herein lies an originality which 
seems almost to have escaped the author 
himself. There is nothing more certain 
than that the creatures of the brain 
have wills and “ways” of their own, 
lying beyond the immediate authority 
of their creator. Their importance 
shapes itself, and their result is often 
not that which their maker foresaw. 
Evidently, in his recent drama, Lord 
Lytton’s idea rested chiefly on the 
mother and son, and on the fact of 
justice being in the end done to the 
heir, whose birth preceded that of his 
brother. In the circumstance of Vyvian’s 
troubles, of his hairbreadth escapes, of 
his struggling upwards to life through 
death, lies, we suspect, for the author, 
the interest of his own work. Vyvian 
is his hero. But here you have, as he 
himself avers, the “ suggestion”—the 
impetus given from the outside ; whereas, 
in Grey de Malpas, you have what 
springs from the inside and is original. 
With one single suppression, had the 
play been called “The Poor Cousin,” 
we might perhaps have had one of the 
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most original dramatic studies of our 
day. 

Imagine the play to end with the 
committal of Lord Beaufort as the mur- 
derer of Vyvian. The judge, turning to 
Grey de Malpas, says : 

“ Sir Grey, to you— 
Perchance ere long, by lives too justly forfeit, 
Raised to this earldom—I commit these 
prisoners.” 

No Vyvian arises in the flesh to con- 
front his brother’s accusers, no proof is 
forthcoming, no revelation of any truth 
possible, and the falsehood is, and suc- 
ceeds. What then? Why, then, you 
have, we repeat, a singularly original 
play, and this only requires the sup- 
pression of one scene, of one fact which 
is in nowise necessary. Suppose Vyvian 
really killed, he has paid with life for a 
de facto neglect of his country’s call ; 
had he been more sternly devoted to his 
duty than to his love or his anxiety to 
unravel the story of his birth, he would 
not have been on the top of the cliff 
when the signal came for sailing. Well, 
suppose him dead ; there exists no pos- 
sible salvation for Beaufort, and Grey 
de Malpas is triumphant ; all Eveline’s 
wailings go for nothing ; she is insane, 
and her wanderings but criminate more 
the man who loved her. All the mo- 
ther’s declarations go for nothing too ; 
for, on the contrary, while dragging her 
apparently into her son’s guilt, they fur- 
nish an obvious reason why Beaufort 
should be bent on Vyvian’s death. 
There is absolutely no help, and the 
‘poor cousin” has achieved all his 
aims. There he stands, crowned with 
success ! and the determining cause of 
all is that he was “ cousin” and that he 
was “ poor.” 

This conclusion, it will be said, would 
have been too unsympathetic to the 
public, and, some will add, “too zmmo- 
ral,” to have been attempted. We grant 
the first objection, and so, we presume, 
did Lord Lytton, or he would not have 
revived his hero, and ended his piece 
after the fashion consecrated in fairy 
tales. But the second complaint—“ too 
immoral.” What is then to become of 
truth? Do such injustices of destiny 


never occur? and are we such children 
as to be unable to tolerate the image of 
what does really often happen in the 
perpetual shortcomings of real life? 

It seems odd that Lord Lytton, with 
his invariable philosophic bent, his 
boldness of thought, and his immense 
mundane experience, should not have 
dared the conclusion imagined above. 
He would have been cavilled at, and 
preached against, no doubt, but he 
would have never heard himself accused 
of want of originality. 

Failing this one last scene, the action 
of the poor cousin is complete through 
all the rest of the drama, and logically 
causes everything. He it was who years 
ago got rid of Vyvian; in the past, 
then, your thought links itself to him, 
and he but continues his strategy in 
the present, attaining also to his end; 
destroying Vyvian by Beaufort, and 
Beaufort by his own deed. 

The author slips in at last, and says, 
“ The sentence is reversed ; Vyvian was 
not killed:” but that merely removes 
Grey de Malpas ; it does not prove his 
strategy to have been faulty, or prevent 
him from having succeeded. He remains 
the mainspring of the drama, and the 
title which is the natural one, and which 
stamps the play as original, is that of 
“The Poor Cousin.” 

We say that, this being the case, our 
English stage is not rich enough for it 
not to have been fitting that our English 
critics should have discussed the point, 
as it would have been discussed in 
Germany or France. 

No one who either saw Lord Lytton’s 
play acted, or who has read it since, can 
deny the rapidity of the action, the 
power of certain scenes, or the beauty 
of the language. These are great merits, 
rare in this day in England, and we 
think they ought to have secured for 
the work a more impartial hearing. 

Following out our theory that the 
cousin, Sir Grey, is the real hero, let 
us see how he expresses his own sense 
of his situation : 


“True! since his father, by his former nuptials, 
Had other sons, if you, too, own an elder, 
Clarence is poor—as poor as his poor cousin— 
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Ugh! but the air is keen—and Poverty 

i thinly clad—subject to rheums and 
agues— 

Asthma and phthisis, pains in loins and 
limbs, 

And leans upon a crutch like your poor 
cousin. 

If Poverty begs, Law sets it in the stocks— 

If it is ill, the doctors mangle it— 

If it is dying, the — scold at it— 

And when ’tis ¢ ead, rich kinsmen cry, 
‘ Thank Heaven ! 

Ah! if the elder prove his rights, dear lady, 

Your younger son will know what’s poverty.” 


We do not think that in the present 
condition of the stage in England, it is 
quite warrantable to overlook dramatic 
productions in which the greater part 
of all the scenes are clothed in language 
of this description ; language, be it noted, 
always in keeping with the situation, 
always the fitting utterance of the cha- 
racter itself who utters. 

“You spent in early life the sums 
that were given to you,” urges Lady 
Montreville to the poor cousin; and 
she adds that these sums were spent in 
“waste and wild debauch.” 

Sir Grey’s reply is, to our thinking, 
remarkably fine: “True!” he boldly 
exclaims, nothing ashamed, and in no 
way seeking excuse or denial :— 


In the pore 8 grand inebriate wish 
To know what wealth is!. . . 


We maintain that therein lies the 
very root and germ of a whole situation 
and of a whole character: and more, 
the very root and germ of more than 


half the moral trouble and confusion of 


our time. Such words as those, pointing 
a scene and a character, are not common 
on our stage. When we meet with 
them it would be right to record their 
existence, and pay them proper atten- 
tion. 

Lord Lytton’s play is full of passages 
of strength and beauty ; not made to be 
read and pondered over, but to be Jis- 
tened to by the public as necessary 


to the action in which 
interested. 

Let us grant that there may be a larger 
measure of deficiencies in “ The Right- 
ful Heir” than we individually recognise ; 
still, for many reasons, we hold that 
the work was entitled to a very different 
measure of favour from that which it 
has received. 

Firstly, the absence of a national 
drama being deeply to be deplored, any 
serious dramatic attempt ought to be 
hailed with gratitude and respect, and 
the poets and thinkers of a country be 
encouraged to aim at this completest 
form of expression. And, secondly, 
Lord Lytton’s right to this respect at 
the hands of every English critic would 
seem an almost undeniable one ; for not 
only has he for a quarter of a century 
had a lion’s share in the task of drawing 
the world’s attention to English litera- 
ture, but specially he has done more 
than any writer since Knowles towards 
raising the condition of our stage. 

When a man has in the space of a 
few years achieved three such successes 
as “ Richelieu,” ‘“ Money,” and the 
‘Lady of Lyons,” he has purchased the 
right of being treated with more than 
even bare fairness. If Lord Lytton 
could number only the success of the 

Lady of Lyons,” and if “The Rightful 
Heir” had been a perfect failure, he 
still had a title to the respectful atten- 
tion of his reviewers. No dramatic 
work of a man who has done so much 
ought to be overlooked or hardly dealt 
by, and the doing so is a fault, which 
reflects upon the condition of the Body- 
critical in England, causing foreigners 
to congratulate themselves on the su- 
periority of their ways, and on the live- 
lier feeling of sympathy which they 
entertain for the men who have served 
their common country, and who 


they are 


* Twine 
Their hope of being re member "d in their time, 
With their land’s language.’ 

















LECKY’S “HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS.” 


WE come late to the production of 
things which seem very obvious. The 
world has been speculating about morals 
since it began to speculate at all. We 
are overwhelmed with systems of 
moral philosophy, and theories about 
human nature and its laws. But it is 
only recently that it seems to have oc- 
curred to people that it is desirable to 
attempt to examine and compare the 
actual phenomena of morality in action ; 
to see if its working and aspects were, 
as they are assumed to be in most moral 
treatises, always uniform, or, if there have 
been differences in tendencies or develop- 
ments as times and man’s circumstances 
changed, to mark and trace them ; to 
ascertain and generalize, if the facts 
admitted it, the course and revolutions 
of moral ideas, the rise and predomi- 
nance of this one, the decay of that one, 
the combined result of their influence 
one on another, as the fortunes of the 
human race ran their course. That is 
to say, it was not till comparatively 
the other day thought necessary for the 
construction of moral theories to have 
an enlarged and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the ways in which, as a matter 
of fact, morality has shown itself in the 
conduct and sentiments of menand society 
at various times : it never struck any of 
the many keen and powerful inquirers 
interested in the study of morality 
to write a history of morals—to state 
what have been the facts which their vast 
and complicated subject has presented 
in that scene of human activity which 
has been going on so long and so widely, 
and in which there have been such 
endlessly diversified opportunities to 
observe the real play of moral forces. 
History, of course, has been largely 
laid under contribution in philosophical 
speculations on morals ; but it is a new 
thing to attempt a history of morals, of 
their phases and progress and alterna- 


tions, simply as a matter of fact, as we 
have had histories of mathematics, or of 
astronomy, or of law, or generally of 
experimental science, or of the various 
schools of ancient and modern phi- 
losophy. 

Since morality is based, as a matter of 
philosophy, on the facts of human nature 
as we are supposed to find them, it would 
be almost unaccountable that such a 
generalized and comprehensive statement 
of them should not have been attempted, 
were it not for the enormous difficulty 
of the undertaking. This is so great as 
to render it, at first sight, in any com- 
plete and satisfactory sense, a chimerical 
and futile one. For the facts have to 
be got at, and then to be valued ; and 
both these processes, on the scale which 
a history of morals supposes, imply not 
only a penetration and capacity of mind 
in the observer, but a possibility of de- 
finite verification in the phenomena 
themselves which none but very san- 
guine people willas yet anticipate, when 
the subject of observation is that com- 
plicated and enigmatical thing which 
we call human nature. Any historical 
account, of wide range, of the facts of 
moral consciousness and governing prin- 
ciple, exhibited in the manifold con- 
ditions under which man has found 
himself in the world, can only be pre- 
sented and accepted with great reserve, 
and many understood deductions. Of 
course, if it is to be only the interpreta- 
tion of moral appearances on any given 
moral theory,—the utilitarian, or the in- 
tuitive, or the religious theory of morals, 
—the work is easy enough. Any one 
could thus trace the progress and phases 
of morality, and make a consistent and 
striking picture, with facts for its basis. 
We have only to take the facts which 
help us, or which we can explain, and 
leave those which perplex and baffle us. 
But to deal honestly with the facts, as 
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we really meet with them ; to accept 
them as they come ; not to be taken in 
and imposed upon by appearances, 
often so ambiguous, fluctuating, and 
blurred, or so subtle and delicate that 
they are difficult to seize with truth ; 
to disentangle elements essentially dis- 
tinct, yet continually associated by 
nature, and simulating one another ; 
and when we have unravelled the fact, 
and are clear about it, to be just to it, 
and also just to our own principles in 
such a matter as morality, the very law 
of our being, is a task which concen- 
trates in itself in the highest degree all 
the well-known difficulties which try 
the mettle of historians. In such a his- 
tory we have to meet Epicurus and Zeno, 
the great Roman Stoics and the great 
Greek Sceptics and Platonists, Lucian 
and St. Paul, Julian and St. Antony, 
Pascal and Gassendi, Hobbes and Bishop 
Wilson ; and we have not only to see 
things from the point of view of each 
thinkerand each social state, to meet tracts 
of time mfrked by strain and effort, in 
which severity was dominant, and others 
in which all was lax, easy, and moderate 
—periods of asceticism and periods of 
indulgence, the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, Puritanism and the age of 
Rousseau ; but we have also to see and 
understand how each looked to its 
opposite. Where this varying point 
of view affects fundamentally all that 
is of the deepest interest to mankind 
and to each individual man, it is obvious 
that the attempt to represent and to 
judge justly is extreme. 

This great subject has been under- 
taken by Mr. Lecky. He has treated 
it, as need hardly be said, with. great 
ability, and has written a book of great 
interest. He has brought to it wide 
and intelligent reading, much acuteness 
and considerable powers of sympathy, 
and a characteristic boldness and sweep 
of generalization which often takes the 
reader’s mind by storm. With consider- 
able powers of ingenious and happy ex- 
pression, his language suits itself without 
effort to what he wants to say; and he 
is often eloquent from the mere force of 
luminous statement and deeply-felt dis- 


cernment of the ultimate and inmost 
reality of what is before him. His un- 
varying intention to be strictly candid 
and rigorously fair only shows by what 
others may think its failure how hard 
it is to be candid on so large a scale, 
where not one or two but all the in- 
fluences and grounds affecting human 
belief and life are involved ; and how 
great is the difficulty, often so super- 
ficially ignored, of the virtues of the 
intellect, even to those who most con- 
sciously and directly aim at them. Mr. 
Lecky brings remarkable qualifications 
to his task, and what he has done will 
undoubtedly command and reward at- 
tention. But his book, in its last 
result, rather illustrates the difficulties 
of his subject than surmounts them. 
Mr. Lecky has kept distinctly in 
mind the necessity of limiting and de- 
fining his subject. He undertakes to 
relate the history of morals only within 
a specified time and on a particular 
stage ; the history of morals in Europe 
from Augustus to Charlemagne ; a most 
critical period of alteration, transition, 
and fresh beginnings, but still a re- 
stricted portion of the whole history. 
Further, he lays down with distinct- 
ness and frankness the point of view 
from which he proposes to judge what 
passes before him. The historian of 
morals may naturally be expected, before 
he begins his task, to clear the ground 
both to his own mind and to his readers 
as to what he understands morals to be, 
and what side he takes in the great and 
still unsettled controversies—at present 
more speculative, happily, than practical, 
though of supreme and unexplored im- 
portance—on their nature and origin. It 
does not need to be said that a disciple 
of Epicurus or Bentham would write as 
different a history of morals from a dis- 
ciple of Zeno or Cudworth, as a history 
of the Reformation written by a Roman 
Catholic would be different from one 
written by a Protestant. Accordingly, 
in a preliminary chapter, which, however 
open to criticism, has the merit of prac- 
tical convenience, Mr. Lecky states with 
perfect clearness the philosophical posi- 
tion from which he surveys and appre- 
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ciates the field of morals which he has 
chosen. He does not leave it to be col- 
lected or guessed at from the course of 
his narrative, but he is at great pains to 
make it plain. It is a position which is 
equally removed from utilitarianism and 
from allegiance to any revealed religion, 
at least as commonly understood. He 
condemns utilitarianism as profoundly 
immoral. He treats Christianity as a 
great phenomenon in human history of 
the same order as Platonism or Stoicism, 
though immeasurably more fertile of 
results, but declines to pronounce on its 
claims to be something more ; and he 
holds morality in its essence to be as in- 
dependent of its teaching or sanctions, 
though, of course, affected by its 
influence, as it is independent of the 
teaching of Socrates. He holds the 
position of an intuitive moralist, who 
needs to go no further than human 
nature for the supreme criterion and 
authority in morals, and who, standing 
between the utilitarian and religious 
schools, holds against the one the un- 
alterable distinction between duty and 
self-interest, and against the other, that 
this distinction and the recognition of it 
are prior to all religious beliefs, and, in 
their permanent and essential character, 
absolutely unconnected with them. With 
the fullest sympathy and admiration for 
all that religion, since Christianity ap- 
peared, has done for morality, it must 
be understood that his view is non- 
religious ; he writes the history of the 
influence of Christianity on morals, with- 
out reference to the question whether as 
a religion it is true or false. It may be 
submitted that the omission to deter- 
mine the real value of such an element, 
so unique in its aspect, and so pro- 
foundly important in its relation to 
morals and the truth about the position 
of man in the world, must make an his- 
torical survey, however otherwise full and 
comprehensive, an incomplete and in- 
adequate one. A man can hardly write 
very surely and firmly about the influence 
of Christianity, who has not yet made 
up his mind whether it is the most awful 
of truths or the most colossal of delu- 
sions, or a tertium quid, made up of high 


truth and base imposture, which has 
never yet been explained. Perhaps the 
difficulty is insurmountable ; but it ought 
not to be overlooked that there is the 
difficulty,—a difficulty which stands in 
the front, and full in view to any one ven- 
turing on Mr. Lecky’s ambitious design ; 
and one which has some preliminary 
claims on his serious attention. 

The remarkable qualities which were 
conspicuous in Mr. Lecky’s former book 
are present in this one. These are the 
power of subtle and unexpected genera- 
lizations on the phenomena of history 
and of man’s intellectual and moral 
nature; and the power of massing facts, 
As to the former, there is hardly any- 
thing in this book so brilliant in its 
freshness and so striking as the preface to 
the “ History of Rationalism ;” but in the 
power of handling a profusion of details, 
collected by indefatigable and wide- 
ranging industry, there is no falling off.! 


1 Take as an example the following, from a 
contrast between ancient and modern civiliza- 
tion :— 

“ Among the ancients the human mind 
was chiefly directed to philosophical specu- 
lations, in which the law seems to be per- 
petual oscillation, while among the moderns 
it has rather tended towards physical science, 
in which the law is perpetual progress, 
National power, and, in most cases, even 
national independence, implied among the 
ancients the constant energy of high intel- 
lectual or moral qualities. 

‘*In modern times, on the other hand, if 
we put aside religious influences, the principal 
causes of the superiority of civilized men are 
to be found in inventions which, when once 
discovered, can never pass away; and the 
effects of which are in consequence in a great 
measure removed from the fluctuations of 
moral life. The causes which most disturbed 
or accelerated the normal progress of society 
in antiquity were the appearance of great 
men; in modern times they have been the 
appearance of great inventions. Printing has 
secured the intellectual achievements of the 
past, and furnished a sure guarantee of future 
progress. Gunpowder and military machinery 
have rendered the triumphs of barbarians 
impossible. Steam has united nations in the 
closest bonds. Innumerable mechanical con- 
trivances have given a decisive preponderance 
to that industrial element which has coloured 
all the developments of our civilization. The 
leading characteristics of modern societies are 
in consequence marked out much more by the 
triumphs of inventive skill than by the sus- 
tained energy of moral causes.”. . . [Thi 
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But his power of limiting and control- 
ling his generalizations is not equal to 
the keen sight and quick imaginative 
constructiveness which create them ; and 
his power of dealing with stiff and pre- 
cise philosophic argument, with all its 
ramifications and balancings and equi- 
poises, does not seem proportionate to 
the skill with which he can support a 
conclusion by an accumulation of well- 
marshalled and well-put instances, sup- 
plied by a ready memory from stores 
collected by his extensive reading. As 
has been said, Mr. Lecky opens his 
history with a chapter of theory. Not 
content to state his philosophic creed, 
he goes into controversy, and discusses 
at length the main questions in debate 
between the rival schools of moralists, 
as to the nature and foundation of 
morality, A moment’s consideration 
must show that, though every thinking 
man must have taken his side more or 


This is a good instance of the difficulty of 
stating a broad and general truth. There is 
a marked difference between ancient and 
modern civilization; and one of the most 
prominent features of this difference is, of 
course, the place in the latter of mechanical 
invention, industry, and physical science. 
But for all that, has there been any want of 
pure “ philosophical speculation” of the most 
varied and most effective kind, since the 
Reformation? Has the “constant energy of 
high intellectual and moral qualities” been 
less tasked in the last three hundred years of 
Europe than in the time of Pericles, or the 
Roman republic? Does not Shakespeare, 
and all that Shakespeare implies and creates, 
make a greater difference between Europe 
China than the steam-engine or the press? 
“The leading characteristics of modern so- 
cieties are marked out much more by the 
triumphs of inventive skill than by the sus- 
tained energy of moral causes.” Exclude the 
age of Elizabeth and Cromwell as not being 
modern. The present century undoubtedly is 
marked by the triumph of inventive skill; 
but, to say nothing of what war has brought 
out, do its literature and political changes 
tell of a want of ‘“‘sustained energy of moral 
causes” alongside of its inventions ? 

Mr. Lecky remembers in another place, 
with that fairness which comes out at last, 
though not always in the right place, that 
“the unwearied, unostentatious, and inglorious 
crusade of England against slavery, may pro- 
bably be regarded as among the three or four 
perfectly virtuous acts recorded in the history 
of nations.” 


less clearly in the dispute, it is quite 
another thing whether a man is able, or 
whether it is worth his while, to offer to 
the public one more attempt to arbitrate 
between the contending parties, and 
pronounce a definitive sentence on the 
merits of their claims. Mr. Lecky states 
clearly and forcibly, as we have long 
been accustomed to hear them, the points 
for and against utilitarianism, but he 
does not do more; and as he does no 
more, it was hardly worth the trouble 
to do so much. He has written what 
would be a brilliant prize essay in refu- 
tation of utilitarianism ; but no one can 
think that he has disposed of the ques- 
tion, or even seriously helped towards 
the settlement of it. The treatment 
which he gives to it, professedly ex- 
haustive and conclusive, yet undertaken 
by the way to prepare for the main 
purpose of his work, is wholly unequal 
to the demands of so vast and difficult 
a controversy, in which he attempts to 
hold the scales between thinkers like 
Hobbes and Mill on one side, and Butler 
and Leibnitz on the other. To do such 
a work to any purpose would need a 
writer’s undivided purpose, and task his 
whole devotion : as subsidiary and sub- 
ordinate to something else, not much 
can be expected from the attempt. 
Everybody would have acknowledged 
Mr. Lecky’s right to trace the history 
of morals from the point of view of an 
intuitive moralist, without his elaborate, 
yet partial and unsatisfying, argument 
on the theory of morals ; but few will 
be convinced by his argument that his 
point of view is the right one. History, 
no doubt, to be worth anything, pre- 
supposes philosophic culture, and the 
power of setting the right value on words 
and thoughts, as well as on men and 
events. But the provinces, as the talents 
and processes, of the historian and of the 
scientific theorist are distinct ; and it is 
a mistake in the historian to weight his 
proper work with theoretical discus- 
sions which he was not called to under- 
take, and which, unless they are new 
and independent contributions to our 
knowledge, are out of place. 

All this is said without any sympathy 
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for the moral theories and doctrines 
which Mr. Lecky impugns; not because 
they are ours, but because Mr. Lecky’s 
criticism of them seems to fail in doing 
justice to the real difficulties of the sub- 
ject, and is wanting in the precision, in 
the careful allowances, and in the grasp of 
all the conditions of the problem, which 
are indispensable if anything is really to 
come of the inquiry. No thinking man, 
utilitarian or intuitive moralist, can help 
seeing that the problems of this inquiry 
have enormously increased in complexity 
since the early days when Epicurus and 
Zeno debated the matter, and when 
simple unanalysed terms like pleasure 
and pain, the utile and the honestum, 
the summum bonum and the law of 
nature, sufficed for the needs of the 
disputants. They have grown in com- 
plexity since the days of Cudworth and 
Locke, and they are growing daily more 
vast and deep. Mr. Lecky hardly 
appears to be sufficiently alive to this. 
He sees the weak points of utilitarianism; 
how it entirely fails to account for the 
ideas and words which it seeks to ex- 
plain, and which it only appears to 
explain by substituting other and dif- 
ferent ones for them; how, set side by 
side with human history and human 
poetry, it collapses into a factitious and 
too narrow hypothesis, which they over- 
flow and contradict in every direction 
and in every form. But he does not see 
how much utilitarianism does explain of 
human life and the actual regulation of 
human conduct ; how, hopeless as a com- 
plete explanation, it is luminous and un- 
assailable as a partial one. And he fails 
to appreciate duly the obvious and for- 
midable difficulties which present them- 
selves in the aspects of the world to 
the theory of an intuitive morality, or 
the way in which intractable facts have 
compelled gradual and very important 
modifications in its position, exactly as 
in the case of utilitarianism persistent 
facts have bent round the crude and 
absolute doctrines of Hobbes and Ben- 
tham to those of Mr. J. S. Mill. It 
is not scepticism, but a calm and 
just estimate of the real claims of 
the rival theories, to say, that the 


ultimate residuum, after all facts and 
appearances are taken into account, 
is only, as far as the theory is con- 
cerned, a small balance of probability 
either way. The conclusion would be 
tremendous, if human happiness and 
conduct really rested, as each theory of 
course supposes, on its certain and con- 
clusive truth; but, happily, they rest 
on something broader and firmer, and 
theories are only the measure and the 
stage of that attainment of scientific 
knowledge to which in our age we have 
reached. To another age scientific 
width, consistency, and completeness 
may be possible, which are not yet pos- 
sible to us; just as scientific accuracy 
and breadth are possible to us which were 
impossible to the age of Seneca or Plato ; 
as impossible from the conditions and 
state of development of human know- 
ledge and power, as our astronomy and 
chemistry were impossible. But one 
consequence of an adequate sense of the 
debateable and partial, if not the pro- 
visional, nature of all moral theories, 
would seem to be caution in characteris- 
ing them. Mr. Lecky opens his review 
of the controversy by explaining the 
necessity of imputing immoral conse- 
quences to false theories. Utilitarianism, 
he states at starting, is “ profoundly 
immoral.” A due sense of the real value 
of all theories, and a consideration of 
the inevitable effect of words, would 
have checked him. He means, of course, 
as he attempts to show at length after- 
wards, that immoral consequences are 
logically deducible from utilitarian pre- 
misses, and that therefore the premisses 
cannot be true. He ought to have 
recollected, in the first place, that the 
method of extreme consequences, taken 
apart from the conditions which all 
moral theories have to suppose, is a test 
which is dangerous to most theories, 
and which certainly the theory of a 
morality of sentiment or intuition is not 
more able to support than any other ; 
and in the next place, that there is 
a force in words which a precise and 
fair writer hesitates to take advantage of 
in opening the case and stating the issue 
between himself and his antagonists. 
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“ Profoundly immoral,” than which no- 
thing worse could be said of anything, 
conveys to the reader’s mind in its 
natural sense more than Mr. Lecky 
meant; which simply is that utilitarian- 
ism rests on something which never 
could have produced morality, and 
which may be its enemy ; but therefore 
he should not have used it. Consider- 
ing Mr. Lecky’s claim to judicial im- 
partiality, there is considerable reason to 
complain, and not in this part of his 
work only, of broadcast and unqualified 
measures of condemnation, which are 
not the result of definite charges and 
proofs, but the reflection at best of 
general impressions, and apparently 
more often of the writer’s bias and dis- 
likes. A philosophical writer hardly 
shows himself fit to cope with the diffi- 
culties of subtle disputes which depend 
so much on nice precision of words and 
carefully-measured accuracy of statement, 
who characterises the utilitarianism of 
Hartley—whose view is that “ with self- 
“interest man must begin, but he may 
“end in self-annihilation ”—as being, in 
opposition to the coarser doctrines of 
Hobbes, Mandeville, and Paley, a “ re- 
fined sensuality ;” and who lays down, 
not as a rhetorical generality, but as a 
philosophical axiom, that “ the universal 
“ sentiment of mankind represents self- 
sacrifice as an essential element of a 
meritorious act, and means by self- 
“ sacrifice the deliberate adoption of the 
‘least pleasurable course, without the 
“ prospect of any pleasure in return;” 
and that “the conception of pure dis- 
“ interestedness is presupposed in all 
“our estimates of virtue.” The utili- 
tarian hardly sins more against the plain 
facts of nature and experience, or states 
them more artificially and inaccurately, 
than the intuitive moralist who presents 
such sweeping assertions as these, Is the 
love of a child for its parent, of a citizen 
for his country, of a friend for his friend, 
only then virtuous when he makes a 
sacrifice? And what is to be said on 
such a view of the long tracts of life in 
which virtuous men aim at and pass 
happy days? 

Mr. Lecky’s strength does not lie, 
No. 115.—vo.. xx. 
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it seems to us, in his power to esti- 
mate the argumentative bearings and 
force and the comparative claims of 
great rival theories on the subtlest and 
most difficult questions of human nature, 
but in the historical insight by which 
he traces the presence and the connected 
sequence of moral phenomena in society. 
The value of his book consists in the 
fulfilment which it presents of the de- 
sign set before us in the following 
extract from his preface :— 


“The Questions with which an historian 
of morals is chiefly concerned, are the changes 
that have taken place in the moral standard 
and in the moral type. By the first, I under- 
stand the degrees in which, in different ages, 
recognised virtues have been enjoined and 
practised. By the second, I understand the 
relative importance that in different ages has 
been attached to different virtues. Thus, for 
example, 2 Roman of the age of Pliny, an 
Englishman of the age of Henry VIII. and 
an Englishman of our own day, would all 
agree in regarding humanity as a virtue, and 
its opposite as a vice; but their judgments 
of the acts which are compatible with a humane 
disposition would be widely different. And in 
addition to this change of standard, there is a 
continual change in the order of precedence 
which is given to virtues. Patriotism, chastity, 
charity, and humility are examples of virtues 
each of which has in some ages been brought for- 
ward as of the most supreme and transcendent 
importance, and the very basis of a virtuous 
character ; and, in other ages, been thrown 
into the background, and reckoned among 
the minor graces of a noble life. The heroic 
virtues, the amiable virtues, and what are 
called more especially the religious virtues, 
form distinct groups, to which, in different 
ges different degrees of prominence have 
een assigned ; and the nature, causes, and 
consequences of these changes in the moral 
type are among the most important branches 
of history. 

“In estimating, however, the moral con- 
dition of an age, it is not sufficient to examine 
the ideal of moralists. It is necessary also to 
inquire how far that ideal has been realized 
among the people. 

“The three questions I have now briefly 
indicated are those which I have especially 
regarded in examining the moral history of 
Europe between Augustus and Charlemagne.” 


It is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the importance and interest of the scene 
which he thus purposes to lay before 
us. It is the description of the turning- 
point and determining transition which 
has governed the direction in which 
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human progress should go forward, and 
filled it with the living and fruitful seeds 
of all that we see and all that we un- 
doubtingly hope for. There are clearly- 
marked lines of direction in which the 
human race has moved on a great scale 
for long tracts of time, and with great 
results, but in which it has manifestly 
gone wrong—has been brought to a final 
edge where it could go no further, and 
has come to a standstill ; or has becom: 
entangled in confusion and helplessness 
from which only the knowledge and 
force of stronger families of the race can 
extricate it. The great nations of the 
south of Asia are in the last condition ; 
those of the east of Asia in the former. 
Mr. Lecky’s subject is that astonishing 
moral and social revolution of the first 
eight centuries of our era, which—out 
of materials as wild and apparently un- 
tameable as Arabs and Afghans, and 
out of a great decaying civilization 
which seemed without the principle or 
power of self-renovation and restoration, 
and to have reached its last term, like 
that of China—produced the varied, and 
fruitful, and unexhausted civilization 
which has made man in Europe and 
North America appear almost a different 
creature from the rest of the human 
race 


Mr. Lecky takes up the history of 


morals at a point when a very important 
part of it had been run and had pro- 
duced great and permanent effects, deter- 
mining greatly its future course. The 
morality of Judaism,—of which Myr. 
Lecky hardly takes sufficient notice,— 
if it affected but slightly pagan morality, 
certainly prepared the ground for the 
morality of Christian Europe. ‘The 
history of morals under Augustus is 
connected indissolubly with two great 
streams before it—the 
morals in Greece in the philosophic, and 
before it, in the poetical and heroic age ; 
and the history of morals in the ruder 
communities of the warlike 
the ground in Italy. ‘The moral ideas 
of the empire resulted from the fusion 


of these two streams; and a history of 


European morals, to be complete, must 
begin much higher, and must use as its 


history of 


tillers of 


materials—what Mr. Lecky has too much 
neglected in favour of the more dogmatic 
an formal language of philosophers, even 
in that portion of which he has treated— 
the writings of the poets, and whatever 
is the native and unstudied expression 
of real and prevalent sentiment. But a 
writer is free to choose his ground ; and 
Mr. Lecky begins with the Pagan em- 
pire, and takes its moral standard and 
type as his starting-point. He points 
out three great features in the moral 
type of civilization at this period at 
Rome: first, the predominance, in the 
ideal of human excellence, of the heroic 
and magnanimous class of virtues ; next, 
the entire absence of any connexion 
between morality and religion; and 
lastly, the entire absence of any moral 
discipline for the many, the multitudes 
of mankind. The first was due to the 
coincidence of the old national temper, 
proved and retempered in a thousand 
hard trials, with the philosophy of 
Stoicism, one of the only two Greek 
schools which the Romans could ever 
understand, The other was due to the 
inroads which the Greek philosophic 
spirit, in whatever shape,—Stoic as well 
as Epicurean or Sceptic,—had made in 
the popular religious beliefs which had 
in old times connected so inti- 
mately with Roman life in war or at 
home. The last resulted from the fact 
that the salt of morality was a philo- 
sophy ; and a philosophy, the result of 
intellectual effort in active minds of 
some power, can never, except in in- 
direct ways and at a long distance, be 
the guide of the many. These three 
points are variously illustrated with a 
profusion of interesting details, of which, 
perhaps, the only complaint to be made 
is that they are too profuse and unse- 
lected, and that the enumeration would 
have been both more instructive and 
more permanently impressive if it had 
gone more by weight and significance 
and less by tale and number. He 
makes the mistake sometimes of quoting 
as characteristic of Roman times what 
really belongs to all times. If men 
who denied a God, yet consulted the 
stars or the almanac to find lucky or 


been 
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unlucky days to bathe or to sow, or if 
worshippers whose prayers had not 
been answered ill-treated the images of 
the gods, or if a Roman theatre cheered 
the lines of Ennius,— 

“Ego defim genus esse semper dixi et dicam 

ceelitum ; 
Sed eos non curare opinor quid agat hominum 
genus ;”— 

these things belong rather to a stage 
of mental cultivation than a state of 
religion. The almanac is a trusted guide 
to the rustic of all lands and 
whether he believes or not; Italian 
and Spanish and Russian devotees vent 
their wrath on ill-natured and dis- 
appointing saints; and a parallel to 
the sentiment of Ennius might easily 
be found under the natural circum- 
stances leading up to it, in a pious dis- 
senter who never doubted that the hairs 
of his head are numbered. Plenty of 
people, perfectly earnest in their reli- 
gion, would applaud a rebuke given to 
the unseasonable and presumptuous ap- 
plication of religious considerations to 
a political question.' 

Mr. Lecky sees in Stoicism the true 
representative doctrine of the Roman 
society of the early Empire. That is, it 
expressed and gave distinct body to the 
best and noblest instincts and thoughts 
of which that society was capable. In 
a striking passage he puts the conge- 
niality of Stoicism as a philosophy with 
the character formed in the Romans 
by their eventful history, in which the 
State had aimed at so much, and had 
so often been on the brink of utter ruin, 
only averted by the most devoted and 
unsparing public spirit :— 


ages, 


“The vast place which the rival systems of 
Zeno and Epicurus occupy in the moral 
history of mankind, and especially in the 





1 Thus, in the recent election, a zealous dis- 
trict visitor attacked one of her people for the 
vote which the woman’s husband had given: “ It 
was voting against God Almighty.” “I told 
her,” was the answer, “that I had much too good 
an opinion of God Almighty to think that He 
troubled Himself about our miserable political 
squabbles.” The remark might be unphiloso- 
phical, but it was perfectly consistent with 
the speaker’s devout belief in Providence. 


closing years of the empire of Paganism, may 
easily lead us to exaggerate the creative 
genius of their founders, who in fact did little 
more than give definitions or intellectual 
expression to types of excellence that had at 
all times existed in the world. There have 
evel peen stern, upright, self-controlled, and 
courageous men, actuated by a pure sense of 
duty, capable of high efforts of self-sacrifice, 
somewhat intolerant of the frailties of others, 
somewhat hard and unsympathising in the 
ordinary intercourse of society, but rising to 
an heroic grandeur as the storm loured upon 
their path, and more ready to relinquish life 
than the cause they believed to be true. There 
have also always been men of easy tempers 
and of amiable dispositions, gentle, benevolent, 
and pliant, cordial friends and forgiving 
enemies, selfish at heart, yet ever ready, when 
it is possible, to conciliate their gratifications 
with those of others, averse to all enthusiasm, 
mysticism, utopias, and superstitions, with 
little depth of character or capacity for self- 
sacrifice, but admirably fitted to impart and 
to receive enjoyment, and to render the course 
of life easy and harmonious. The first are by 
nature Stoies, and the second Epicureams ; and 
if they proceed to reason about the swmmum 
bonum or the affections, it is more than pro- 
bable that in each case their characters will 
determine their theories. The first will esti- 
mate self-control above all other qualities, will 
disparage the affections, and will endeavour to 
separate widely the ideas of duty and of in- 
terest, while the second will systematically 
prefer the amiable to the heroic, and the 
utilitarian to the mystical. 

** But while it is undoubtedly true that in 
these matters character usually determines 
opinion, it is not less true that character is 
itself in a great measure governed by national 
circumstances. Rome was from the earliest 
times pre-eminently the home of Stoicism. Long 
before the Romans had begun to reason about 
philosophy, they had exhibited it in action, 
and in their speculative days it was to this 
doctrine that the noblest minds naturally 
tended. A great nation engaged in perpetual 
wars in an age when success in warfare de- 
pended neither upon wealth nor upon mecha- 
nical genius, but upon the constant energy of 
patriotic enthusiasm, and upon the unflinching 
maintenance of military discipline, the whole 
force of the national character tended to the 
production of a single definite type. Patriotism 
and military honour were indissolubly connected 
in the Roman mind. They were the two 
sources of national enthusiasm, the chief in- 
gredients of the national conception of great- 
ness. They determined irresistibly the moral 
theory which was to prove supreme. 

“ Now, war, which brings with it so many 
demoralising influences, has at least always 
been the great school of heroism. It teaches 
men how to die. It familiarizes the mind 
with the idea of noble actions performed under 
the influence of, not of personal interest, but 
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of honour and of enthusiasm. It elicits in the 
highest degree strength of character, accustoms 
men to the abnegation needed for simultaneous 
action, compels them ‘to repress their fears, 
and establish a firm control over their affec- 
tions. Patriotism, too, leads them to sub- 
ordinate their personal wishes to the interests 
of the society in which they live. It extends 
the horizon of life, teaching men to dwell 
among the great men of the past, to derive 
their moral strength from the study of heroic 
lives, to look forward continually, through the 
vistas of a distant future, to the welfare of an 
organization which will continue when they 
have passed away. All these influences were 
developed in Roman life to a degree which 
can now never be reproduced. W: ar, for the 
reasons J have stated, was far more than at 
present the school of heroic virtues. Pa- 
triotism, in the absence of any strong theo- 
logical passion, had assumed a transcendent 
power. The citizen, passing continually from 
political to military lite, exhibited to perfection 
the moral effects of both. The habits of 
command formed by a long period of almost 
universal empire, and by the aristocratic 
organization of the city, contributed to the 
elevation, and also to the pride, of the national 
character.” —Vol. i. pp. 180—185. 


Mr. Lecky is a great admirer of the 
Stoical school. But there are two points 
to which, though he has touched on 
them, he ought to have paid more atten- 
tion. Both impair his estimate of it. 
One was its isolation,—an isolation from 
the lot and conditions of human exist- 
ence, which put a bar, an intentional 
bar, for the high and proud spirits which 
embraced it, between themselves and 
the world, between themselves and that 
mankind which in theory they acknow- 
ledged as their brethren : the other was 
the still more serious one of practical 
unreality and unfaithfulness in some of 
its leading men to their own high 
principles. The Stoics of the Empire, 
Seneca and Lucan, write very finely ; 
but the impression prevails strongly 
that their lives did not correspond to 
their writings. Mr. Lecky has quoted 
largely from their works; it is to be 
wished that he had tried to throw more 
distinct light on the character of the 
men who wrote them; for the world 
suspects more than in any other ana- 
logous cases a good deal of discrepancy. 
But he treats very well the modifications 
which the grand impossibilities of pure 
Stoicism gradually led to. These were 


especially two. Its extravagant doc” 
trines about the emotional side of 
human nature led to those tacit yet 
most momentous changes in it, which 
appear in Epictetus, and still more in 
M. Aurelius. Always inconsistently 
compatible with public life, it became 
in them capable not merely of unselfish- 
ness, but of kindliness and affection. 
The other is its marked return to the 
religious spirit, the sense of dependence 
and obedience due to the Supreme ; 
which is seen in some of its earlier 
expressions, such as the Hymn of 
Cleanthes ; which is dispensed with in 
the proud self-sufficiency of the first 
Roman Stoics, but which comes back 
in the later ones. The course of these 
changes is traced fully and carefully 
by Mr. Lecky. But he brings out 
too, as distinctly, that this improvement 
and elevation of the Stoical ideal were 
totally without effect in arresting the 
corruption and degeneracy of the Em- 
pire. Stoicism actually went on rising, 
while the multitude was sinking daily 
into greater vileness and weakness. It 
was a refuge from their folly and wicked- 
ness ; it did not dream of curing them, 
or affect to care for them. 

Thus that rich and magnificent 
civilization of the ancient world, than 
which at one time of its course nothing 
can be conceived more promising, ended, 
as Mr. Lecky points out, in failure 
which seemed to leave no hope. The 
difficulties and increasing complexities 
of the world were too much for it: 
under it mankind was fast going down 
hill. And the failure was the more 
decisive from the great, and in some 
respect unequalled, excellence of much 
within it. Its virtues were heroic, and 
public spirit was the soul of its virtue ; 
but society kept sinking deeper in 
meanness, poverty of heart, and inca- 
pable selfishness. Never was the note 
of duty pitched higher than by that 
lofty Stoicism, which was its guide and 
source of enthusiasm, and which tried 
to do without either God or immortality 
as supports for a goodness which sought 
no reward but the consciousness of truth 
and light ; never was the philosophy of 
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duty more faithfully and grandly rea- 
lized than in the Stoic slave and Stoic 
emperor, who are only the flower of a 
number of splendid examples. But they 
could not save the world. Stoicism, 
acting on public life, produced a juris- 
prudence which still serves Christen- 
dom; the more supple and versatile 
temper of Epicureanism, along with less 
wholesome lessons, taught much of that 
humour and play of kindly irony which 
is so near of kin to reality of feeling and 
truth of thought; and Virgil and Horace, 
honoured prophets, held the same place 
as lights of moral wisdom which they 
continued to fill in the Middle Ages 
and our own. But government became 
more anarchical and lawless in spite of 
Ulpian and Paulus, and society more 
coarse and degenerate, while it prided 
itself on the masterpieces of ancient 
culture. There is no more impressive 
picture to be found anywhere than that 
which Mr. Lecky has drawn of the im- 
potence of the highest and noblest 
heathen civilization, by itself, to secure 
the progress of mankind. Left to itself 
it “‘ visibly tended,” in the uncouth but 
expressive scholastic language, “ not to 
be ;” tendit visibiliter ad non esse. 

But another current set in,—from 
whence, Mr. Lecky prefers not to pro- 
nounce,—which changed the fortunes of 
the world. Though it took its rise in 
the historical period which is his field, 
he leaves the origin of Christianity on 
one side, contenting himself with some 
general remarks on miracles, and on the 
prevailing temper of the times in regard 
to them, which, though not without 
some acute observations, are marked 
with apparent hesitation and indecisive- 
ness, and are too loose and wide to 


contribute much to the elucidation of 


the vast question, except as an additional 
illustration of the difficulty, as well from 
our habits of thought as from our actual 
knowledge, of judging it fairly. In 
spite of much elaborate discussion, Mr. 
Lecky appears to misunderstand and 
underrate greatly the place which mi- 
racles hold as links in that great chain 
of causes which led to the moral changes 
of the modern world. But the pheno- 


mena of the influence and effect of 
Christianity on morals are all that Mr. 
Lecky undertakes to investigate and 
portray. 

The new current was, as Mr. Lecky 
with truth insists, a most varied, mani- 
fold, and mixed one ; and the omission 
to recognise this as a capital and promi- 
nent truth about it constitutes the 
weakness of much ecclesiastical and 
much secular history. It is one of the 
most striking points connected with 
the history of mankind, that when 
Christianity appeared on the scene, no 
one could possibly have imagined what 
it bore in its bosom, what it was to do 
and to grow to. When we look back 
on it in its prime, viewed as an influence 
on the world, its interest arises not so 
much from what it was and did at the 
time, as from what it so strangely aimed 
at and dared to promise ; from that of 
which it contained the strong and living 
germs, and to which it opened the door. 
lts early days, to common eyes, look 
hard, dreary, unattractive, as the world 
on which it was thrown. 

‘*There is a day in Spring 

When under all the earth the secret germs 
Begin to stir and glow before they bud ; 
The wealth and festal pomps of Midsummer 
Lie in the heart of that inglorious hour 
Which no man names with blessing, though 

its work 
Is blest by all the world.” 

Such days, in the “slow story of the 
growth” of man, were the early centuries 
of Christianity. Those who were alive 
in them, friends and foes, knew not the 
stupendous powers which had been set 
moving, the stupendous importance of 
what was passing. There is truth, 
though as is often the case, accompanied 
by inconsiderate rhetorical exaggeration, 
in Mr. Lecky’s statement about the 
early Church—outwardly a sect resem- 
bling Quakers, of singular purity, singu- 
lar eccentricity, and great insignificance : 

‘** Few persons, I think, who have contem- 
plated Christianity as it existed in the first 
three centuries, would have imagined it pos- 
sible that it should completely supersede the 
pagan worship around it ; that its teachers 
should bend the mightiest monarchs to their 
will, and stamp their influence on every page 
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of legislation, and direct the whole course of 
civilization for a thousand years, and yet that 
the period in which they were so supreme 
should have been one of the most contemptible 
in history.” 

Mr. Lecky calls attention to three 
leading features in the moral action of 
Christianity. It enlarged greatly the 
scale and range of the virtues, adding to 
the heroic ones, which had been so 
nobly understood and interpreted by 
Stoicism, the benevolent ones, and those 
connected with purity ; and it further 
affected greatly the relation, proportion, 
and value of the virtues among them- 
selves. It made, or it restored, the 
connexion of morality with religion. 
And it did what had been absolutely 
unattempted before—it sought, in its 
morality, contact with the multitudes, 
regarded their needs as its object, and 
tried to place virtue within the reach of 
their hopes and efforts. It preached 
the Gospel to the poor, and sought the 
lost, the castaway, and the forsaken. 

On the other hand, loss in some 
things, and new false directions in others, 
went along with this new and vast 
moral advance. If the amiable virtues 
gained, Mr. Lecky thinks that the heroic 
ones suffered. If benevolence, charity, 
modesty—and, above all, purity—took 
a place in real life which went beyond 
all former ideals of virtue, it is ‘no less 
certain, Mr. Lecky holds, that Christian 
civilization has been much less rich 
than heathen in the grand excellences 
of civic and political life, in the noble- 
ness of patriotic and public virtue. In 
the next place, Christian morality, like 
heathen, had gone wrong in exaggerated 
and mistaken developments. Its great 
conquest was purity; its eternal dis- 
grace was asceticism. Heathen morality 
never soared so high as that conquest, 
not merely by the rational, but by the 
spiritual over the animal nature, that 
cleansing and lifting up of the affections, 
which Christianity has not only set up 
as a standard, but realized so conspicu- 
ously as a social fact ; but heathen 
morality never sunk so low as to the 
sanctity of the monks of the desert. 
Further, in the hands of Christianity, 


morality, animated by religion, was 
opened in a novel way, and on an un- 
exampled scale, to the average crowd ; 
it found new modes of reaching and 
regulating, not merely a few choice 
natures, but numbers who in heathen 
days would have been left as not worth 
attending to, desperate and incapable of 
improvement. But this great advan- 
tage was dearly purchased. When re- 
ligion taught morality, and addressed 
the masses, the preachers of morality 
were priests : a new channel of despotic 
power was opened ; and as religion must 
always suppose itself to be certainly and 
exclusively right, liberty of thought 
almost perished for the world as a habit 
of the mind, and in outward and prac- 
tical things intolerance, the most brutal 
and blind, became the rule. 

In all this there is abundant truth : 
the difficulty is about its amount and 
proportions. To prove that, as seen 
with our eyes, Augustine was extrava- 
gant or Athanasius overbearing, is not 
necessarily to do them historical justice. 
The general difficulty of being candid 
in the right place, where candour tells, 
and perhaps impairs the force of a state- 
ment, is often exhibited in Mr. Lecky’s 
elaborate and learned pictures. Some 
of them have the intrinsic fault of being 
overcharged. More often they mislead, 
from not being placed in sufficiently 
distinct relation to those which balance 
and qualify them. In judging an infiu- 
ence or a character, it makes all the 
difference what you make paramount 
and what subordinate, which the sub- 
stance and which the qualification, which 
the governing result and which the abate- 
ment. In Mr. Lecky’s view of the 
influence of Christianity on morals, a 
very important consideration appears to 
be, if not overlooked, at least not pre- 
sent with sufficient constancy. This is 
the inchoate and germinal character of 
this influence in the period which he 
treats. What the Christian Church 
attempted in elevating man and society 
was something without precedent, and 
of which the difficulty is beyond caleu- 
lation. Without experience, without 
knowing, or having any means to know, 
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how great principles would work, and 
how they had to be guarded and modi- 
fied, with society going to pieces, with 
the multitudes at the stage at which 
they were in the provinces of the Em- 
pire and the hordes of the invading 
barbarians, the Church leaders, men of 
their own age, and necessarily reflecting 
much of its character, had to carry on 
their bold and eventful experiments. 
It is easy for us, reaping at the end of 
century upon century the fruit of their 
great attempt, and able to see how ten- 
dencies and efforts have worked out, to 
criticise what they thought that they 
had to do. Much of it was rough, 
harsh, immoderate, and, we see now, 
unwise ; it partook of the nature of all 
beginnings ; as in tlfe beginning of 
knowledge, of art, of mechanism, the 
aim was crude and vague, and the ways of 
attaining it still more so. But besides 
that the aim in those early Christian 
times was distinctly and with over- 
ruling purpose towards higher things, 
and that all that early Christian lite- 
rature, to our so often deformed 
by extravagance and error, was in all its 
intensity a force towards moral good, 
there was this also: that from first to 
last, one thing has never failed in Chris- 
tianity,—the power of self-correction, 
self-renovation, self-reform. The course 
of good and evil, of light and darkness, 
have swayed backwards and forward in 
varying lengths of time and degrees of 
force: but no alternations on the bad 
side have ever yet succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the power so characteristi 
of Christianity, of trying again and 
again after failure, to realize its first prin- 
ciples in a still better form, of restoring 
what has decayed, of returning to th 
lost path. In the very darkest times of 
those dark ages,—about which Mr. 
Lecky, after all that Guizot, Palgrave, 
and Freeman, certainly not ecclesiastical 
zealots, have written, is too apt to repeat 
the prejudiced judgments and the sum- 
mary sneers of Hume and Robertson,— 
the idea of continual reformation, of the 
duty and the obvious possibility of cor- 
recting what had gone down and gone 
astray, was never lost sight of. The 
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reformations of Councils and Church 
rulers may often have been strange and 
ill-judged : but they kept alive the spirit 
of progress and improvement, and were 
real steps in that long but unceasing 
ascent by which European society has 
reached the point, far as it still is below 
the summits, from which we can look 
down, sometimes with scanty justice, on 
the rough hard efforts which in their 
place contributed to our advance. 

It is the failure to give due weight 
to this peculiarity of Christian history 
which impairs the value of Mr. Lecky’s 
survey, and makes his judgments some- 
times unjust. Under it men have stea- 
dily grown ; there have been pauses in 
the progress, but the progress has never 
ceased. But, of course, much that was 
natural or inevitable in the earlier stages 
is as utterly out of place in the later, and 
is seen, perhaps, to have been in its own 
time mistaken or excessive. But you 
cannot expect men in rude times to be in 
earnest or have strong convictions, and 
to be as tolerant or as moderate and ju- 
dicious as they learn to be by the ex- 
perience and miscarriages and terrible 
disasters of successive ages. When in 
our days we condemn the old asceticism, 
we do not always realize the frightful 
forces on the other side, to which at the 
time asceticism seemed the only practical 
counterpoise. When we complain of the 
want of free inquiry, we do not always 
ask ourselves what sort of free inquiry 
would have been possible in the days of 
the falling Empire, or of the barbarian 
conquest, or what it would have led to, 
not only in the region of theology, but of 
morals. When we are shocked at into- 
lerance, we do not always sufficiently re- 
flect that, in all things, the law must 
come before freedom, and that law is in- 
tolerant in its very nature ; and if time 
and discipline are elements of progress 
in the race as well as in the individual, 
it is idle to carry back the conditions of 
one age to another at a totally different 
stage of growth, and unjust to be severe, 
in the name of freedom, on what was 
a necessary antecedent to its healthy 
growth. 

In the general summaries which Mr, 
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Lecky gives on these points, and in the 
balance of judgment to which he attempts 
to come, he is, with all his fulness, 
hardly satisfactory. He leaves some 
great questions, arising out of his sub- 
ject, untouched; or he deals with them 
in a commonplace and superficial way 
which is sometimes astonishing. But 
there is one thing in which he never 
fails. He keeps nothing back that comes 
before him. You may differ from him 
in your inferences or judgment. You 
may not always be content with the 
fashion in which he exhibits his details. 
You may think that with the facts 
which he produces, he ought to have 
remembered them when he was stating 
—perhaps with rhetorical point and 
strength—his general views, and ought to 
have been more guarded and measured. 
But if you have patience, you will almost 
always find in Mr. Lecky both sides of 
the question. There is something about 


the book, with all its earnestness and 
strength of assertion, which strikes a 
reader as inconclusive and indetermi- 
nate. But no book has yet attempted, 
as this does, to bring under one view 
the facts of moral progress in all their 
variety and complexity at the opening 
period of modern society, and to connect 
them in a comprehensive and reasonable 
order; and Mr. Lecky has further the 
great and uncommon merit—in which 
those who most differ from him may 
well learn a lesson—the merit of furnish- 
ing in his details the materials for cor- 
recting his own inferences and for 
qualifying his general statements. There 
are deeper and more powerful thinkers 
than Mr. Lecky ; there are writers even 
more able than he to be fair and tolerant 
to what they dislike and disapprove : 
but there are very few so candid in show- 
ing their hand and letting their readers 
know the grounds of their judgments. 


R. W. C. 





